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HE degree to which a people has succeeded in overcoming the natural obstacles 
which prevent visits to others and communication with them can be taken as 
a fairly safe guide to position in the general cultural scale. It is therefore important 
that any attempt to portray a culture should include an account of its methods of 
travel, of the means by which information is passed, apart from the use of language, 
from one group to another and of the degree to which local weather conditions affect 


such methods. 
I propose to cover these three aspects of Tangan culture, dealing first with canoe 
voyaging, then with weather magic, and finally with gong signalling. 


CANOE VOYAGING 

The Tanga are a maritime people occupying a group of five small islands off 
the coast of New Ireland. Such natural barriers to commerce as exist on each 
island within the group are overcome by the same means as are employed to make 
contact with people living on other islands outside—by making use of large plank 
canoes. I have already covered the manufacture of watercraft,! and if reference is 
made to my remarks it will be seen that for all practical purposes the large plank canoe 
(mon) is the only vessel used. 


Seasonal and Geographic Limitations. 

As I have so frequently observed in this series of articles on the economic life 
of the Tanga,? the element controlling the time pattern is the culture of the garden. 
From September to the following March most men have little time for anything 
but the garden. Large-scale ritual activity comes to an end with the approach of 


1“ The Industrial Arts in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. XIX, pp. 206-233. 


2“ The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 139-172, 
310-326; Vol. XVIII, pp. 36-59, 233-247; Vol. XIX, pp. 51-74; “‘ The Industrial Arts in 
Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. XIX, pp. 206-233, 320-348. 
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the north-west monsoon in November, and as a consequence there is little need or 
opportunity for inter-village or inter-island visiting. Yet, because the prevailing 
winds, mainly from the north and the north-west, are not as strong nor are the seas 
as tempestuous as during the period from April to August, this is the season most 
favourable to inter-island and coastal canoe voyaging. Day after day I have seen 
canoe crews putting out to sea in the teeth of a south-east trade wind which 
necessitated a long detour and consequently many hours of hard paddling in order 
to visit relatives on an adjoining island. If they had taken the trip a month earlier, 
during the season of the north to north-west calms, it would have been much easier 
on their muscles and their tempers. A month before, however, those same men were 
putting the finishing touches to their gardens, and tradition has laid it down that 
work comes before pleasure—and there can be no doubt that canoe voyaging is a 
pleasure. The crews sing all the time they are at sea, and there is never any lack of 
volunteers no matter how far the trip or how high the winds. The season for canoe 
voyaging between one coastal village and another on the same coast, or on the coast 
of an adjoining island, then, is during the months of April, May, June, July and 
August. 

This time-table is varied slightly when the voyage to be undertaken involves 
travel outside the limits of the group to Lihir to the north-west and the Feni Islands 
to the south-east, or to Muliama or the Siar district on the eastern littoral of New 
Ireland. Voyages to Lihir are infrequent, and are generally confined to the Eski, 
Filamat and Fasambo people living in the western end of Boieng,® who claim totemic 
kinship with certain natives there. Such voyages generally begin in July or August 
while the south-east trades are still blowing, and the crews do not return to Tanga 
until October, when the north-west monsoon winds begin to blow. The voyage to 
the mainland of New Ireland is undertaken quite frequently, and since the course is 
to the south-south-west, advantage is always taken of the north-east to easterly 
winds of April to go down to Muliama and of the south-east trades to return to 
Tanga. The most frequent, and by tradition the established timut or “ long canoe 
voyage,’ undertaken is that between the various islands of the group and the Feni 
group, fifty miles to the south-east. Almost every man of consequence in the 
eastern end of Boieng island belonging to the Ku, Tasik and Korofi clans has made the 
voyage to Feni, and the mythology is full of accounts of such voyages. Some 
people living in the western end of Boieng have been to Feni, but more often than not 
they prefer to visit Lihir or the mainland of New Ireland. Salip, a leading Filamat 
chieftain, has never been to Feni, where he must have many relatives, and yet he has 
been many times to Lihir where he has no relatives and the people speak another 
language. * 

*See map showing distribution of clans on Boieng Island accompanying oF “* Warfare 
Among the Tanga,”’ Oceania, Vol. 5, p. 255. 


‘In the past the Tanga used to raid Lihir. Accounts of these forays always mention that 
the invading party was careful not to attack individuals who appeared to be totemically related. 
The claim was made that a Tanga warrior could distinguish a Lihir totemite by the way he 
walked and by certain markings on the palms of his hands. 
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The journey to Feni is made during the months of March and April, at the 
conclusion of work on the gardens and while the northerly breezes are still blowing. 
After a stay of a month or so in Feni the crew returns with the aid of the south-east 
trades to the home islands. They are generally accompanied by guests in their 
own canoes who stay until September or October when they take advantage of the 
change in the winds to make an easy journey home. It is thus seen that the two chief 
factors governing canoe voyaging in these parts are the state of readiness of the 
gardens and the nature of the prevailing winds.® So far as intra-island voyaging is 


Map showing regular lines of sea communication between Tanga and neighbouring 
island groups. 


concerned, the latter factor is of much less consequence than the dictates of ritual 
necessity. If food and guests have to be transported from one village to another, 
it matters little what wind is blowing. 


The Techniques of Canoe Voyaging. 
Preparations, including Weather Magic. In making a long canoe voyage there 
are certain unpredictable eventualities such as the weather, encounters with sharks 


5 No account is here taken of occasional drift voyages to the Polynesian islands of Nuguria, 
and to the islands of Nissan and Kilinailu just north of Buka Island. For all practical purposes, 
the terra cognita of the Tanga is represented by those islands which lie within a sixty-mile radius 
of his group. 
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and whales, and physical exhaustion against which the native takes certain magical 
precautions. So far as the weather is concerned the main consideration is a favour- 
able wind with calm seas. Bright sunshine without clouds is also desirable. The 
captain of the canoe has a fairly good idea of the identity of such weather magicians 
as are likely to impede the progress of his canoe by magical means and always pays 
such men in advance to induce them to refrain. Such payment is an accepted part 
of all preparations for a long sea voyage. It is a negative method of securing a 
positive result. 

A weather magician bent on causing bad weather uses as the principal vehicle 
of his magic a bunch of brightly coloured dracena leaves. He holds this bunch of 
leaves, which is symbolic of the rainbow and good weather, up towards the sky, 
turning from one point of the compass to another until he has covered all the directions 
whence bad weather is known to come. As he holds the leaves aloft he calls upon 
certain ancestors for help in bringing wind and rain. He then crushes each leaf 
between the palms of his hands so that it loses its sheen and brightness. The crushed 
leaves are then left to rot in a crevice in the reef. Their decay is believed to be 
accompanied by the coming of bad weather. In order to bring about good weather 
the leaves are removed from the crevice and laid out to dry near a fire ; appropriate 
incantations are also made over them. 

The main reason for the payment of a weather sorcerer is not to ensure good 
weather, since the captain of the canoe, being himself an expert weather magician, 
takes positive action as soon as the canoe is under way, but to prevent any risk of 
counter action whilst preparations are being made for the voyage. It is essential 
that the trip should begin in favourable weather, and, as the appropriate season 
for beginning long voyages is always selected on the basis of known weather con- 
ditions, it is not often that such a trip is delayed. From the native point of view, 
however, nothing is lost by taking all possible precautions. 

Reference has been made in a previous study of fishing® to the belief that there 
are men who have magical control over sharks. They use this power to upset canoes 
at sea and kill the crew. One such man, Warasau by name, revealed his methods 
to me and left me in no doubt as to the reality of the belief in sengia:t sorcery. He 
claimed that he only launched his harmful magic against a man who had offended 
him. On hearing that such a person was about to set out on a canoe voyage to Feni, 
he would take no action until sufficient time had elapsed for the canoe to have reached 
its destination. He would then arise one morning before dawn, having fasted for 
twelve hours, and go into the jungle in search of a single leaf of the karon plant,’ 
called fiim-pi-piré. Having found a perfect specimen of the leaf he then made for 
the beach and took up a position on a part of the reef over which the waves were 


®“* The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 310-326. 
7 The karon is a highly perfumed shrub, possibly of the Croton species. 
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breaking. Holding aloft the fam-pi-piré and gazing towards Feni, he sang the 
following incantation : 

Hey! Hey! Hey! It comes, making a loud noise. A big sea comes. 

(Repeated thrice.) 

A mighty sea comes from the direction of Lau-ae. 

A mighty sea comes from the direction of Pulpulampos. 

A mighty sea comes from the direction of Mang-mang-gil. 

A mighty sea comes from the direction of Wa:kin. 

A mighty sea comes from the direction of Lip-pek.® 
He then threw the leaf into the sea. 


This concluded the first part of the rite. The ka-ltu sengia:t then returned to 
his house and painted himself with lime and soot in preparation for the second 
part of the ceremony. He blackened his forehead, put two large spots of lime on 
his temples and beneath his nostrils and a wide band of lime from his navel to his 
chin. He covered his lips with red ochre. Thus arrayed he returned once more 
to his position on the reef. By this time the scented karon leaf had attracted all 
the rough seas from the reefs mentioned in the incantation as well as the sorcerer’s 
own shark familiar. He then addressed the following incantation to these potential 
forces of destruction. 

Oh Palalmau, Senamba:kui, Tamasai-im, Tumbun !*® 

You four men gather round me! 

Let us go and break up the canoe of Salip 

Let us go together and break it up 

Let it sink down, down, down ! 

Let the crew be devoured in the depths of the sea! 

He returned once more to his house and went to sleep. While asleep, he dreamed 
that his other self, in the form of a shark, led the wild seas to where Salip’s canoe 
was fighting its way back to Tanga from Feni, that it upset the canoe and killed all 
the crew. Having accomplished its mission, the sorcerer’s other self then returned 
to his sleeping body. 

There are not many men on Boieng Island who have the reputation of being 
able to control the seas per medium of shark familiars and it can be understood that 
few men ever risk offending such ka:ltu sengia:t. However, it is the invariable 
custom of all canoe captains who propose setting out on long sea voyages to pay 
such men a fee! as an earnest of their own goodwill and an insurance against possible 
hostile intervention. 


® The names mentioned in this spell are all those of notoriously dangerous reefs, over which 
large seas break violently. Lau-ae and Pulpulampos are on Boieng Island, Mang-mang-gil and 
Wa:kin are near Mulia:ma on the mainland of New Ireland and Lip-pek is also on the mainland 
coast, near Nokon. 


® Previous owners of the spell. 


10 The payment to the weather magician (wavan ba:t) and the shark magician (ka:ltu sengia:t) 
need not be considerable. Two tintol (large shell disks) or half a fathom of kemedas (small strung 
beads of shell) are regarded as adequate fees. 
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Most members of a canoe crew who have planned to make a long voyage are 
generally in good physical condition before they begin the voyage. To paddle a 
large plank canoe over a distance of fifty miles requires great stamina. The natives 
know this but, as with the weather and the sharks, they take added precautions 
against any possible failure of their physical strength. Every member of a crew about 
to set out on a long voyage obtains a new leaf from the creeper named mala. This 
is the strongest of all known jungle vines. The leaf is crushed between the palms 
of the hands and the resultant sticky mass is mixed with lime to form a thick grey 
paste. Every joint on both arms is then anointed with this mixture. By this 
means the native believes that he has endowed his arms with strength and toughness. 

Apart from such magical preparations as are outlined above, a crew about to 
set out for Feni or Muliama sees to it that the paddles are in perfect order, the seats 
are firmly fixed and no seams need re-caulking. If dead leaves and rain water have 
been driven into the craft, they are removed by young boys with bamboo bailers. 
The entire interior of the hull is also carefully inspected for any loose lashings. 
Paddles are soaked for a few minutes in sea water and rubbed down with coral 
sand. They are then tested for flexibility and balance in much the same way as a 
cricketer tests three or four bats before making a final selection. Since a voyage 
of fifty miles, with a favourable wind astern, takes at least fourteen hours and may 
even entail twenty-four hours of almost continuous paddling, most voyages are begun 
well before dawn. The crew sleep together in the dia of the captain in order to be 
ready to depart without delay should the weather be favourable. The only food 
taken on a long voyage are a few husked coconuts and a few bundles of yam pudding. 
These are loaded into the canoe a few minutes before its departure by the wives of 
the crew members. If an important chieftain is making the trip, he generally 
takes along a live pig as a present to a relative in Feni but, generally speaking, on a 
long voyage no heavy loads are carried. 

Composition of Crew and Function of the Helmsman. The crew of a mon about 
to embark on a ##mut consists of the captain (fa:mt), who acts as coxswain and weather 
magician." He occupies the stern seat (butur). Then there is the leading paddler, 
who sits on the starboard side of the front seat and acts as stroke to the rest of the 
crew, seven in number, who occupy the three seats between him and the fa:mi. 
Finally, two small boys who act as bailers sit amidships. Of the many canoes which 
I saw arrive in Boieng not one carried a female passenger, and the only time I ever 
saw a woman in a mon was at a launching ceremony. I have every reason to believe 
that women normally never make the voyage to Feni and are even barred from plank 
canoes making short trips between the various islands of the Tanga Group. The 


bamboo raft or the outrigger canoe is the appropriate vessel for the conveyance of 
females. 


1. There is evidence that occasionally the crew includes a special weather magician who sits 
in the bow of the mon and whose sole duties consist of performing the appropriate magic. 
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The fa:mi is in complete control of the vessel, and through his knowledge of 
winds and tides and of stars and natural features of the landscape, allied with an 
extensive fund of magic, he sets the course and uses his steering paddle (fis ’fa:mi) 
with unerring skill. 

The leading paddler is almost as important a member of the crew as the fa:mi, 
for it is he who sets the pace and determines the number of rest periods required to 
enable a small crew to pull a heavy boat through rough seas for many hours without 
becoming exhausted. He must be not only a skilful and experienced paddler but 
also a good singer, a wit and a generally likable fellow. Normally he has no difficulty 
in securing the complete co-operation of the crew, because generally speaking they 
all belong to the same sub-section of the same clan and are not restrained in their 
speech or behaviour by reason of kinship taboos. During a voyage tHtere is a constant 
interchange of jokes and pleasantries among the paddlers, and almost every stroke is 
accompanied by some verbal exclamation. 

Method of Paddling and the Use of Song. The use of rhythmic song to increase 
the effectiveness of the paddling movements is as universal a feature of canoe pro- 
pulsion as song is of dancing. I have never seen a dancer who did not sing, nor a 
canoe paddler who worked in silence. One of the most popular paddling songs 
(au-st-uf) is that which derives its name from the paddle stroke to which it is a vocal 
introduction. When land is in sight and the sun lies low on the western horizon 
the fa:mi generally calls upon the man who sits immediately in front of him, on the 
port side of the canoe, to sing this song. The crew keep way on the canoe by gently 
dipping their blades in the water. 

(sung) Oh—Whey (long drawn-out -ey) ! 

Let me move through the sea, 

As I sit in the stern of this mon! 

Let me move through the sea, 

As I sit in the stern of this mon! 

Yea, let me move through the sea as the bird flies to its nest, 

As I sit in the stern of this mon! 

Yea, let the bird grasp and pull me along as it flies to its nest ! 
(spoken with Let me be as the wild pig! 
rising tempo) (Repeated several times.) 
(spoken firmly Let me run as the wild pig doth run! 
and slowly) Let me keep on running! 
As the last word is uttered, the bow paddler dips his blade deep into the water and 
so initiates an outburst of strong, fast and powerful stroking, known as au-st-uf. 
This is kept up for about five minutes and is followed by a token dipping of the blades 
into the water. As soon as the bow man feels that his crew have had sufficient rest, 
he calls out—Hep! and then Hey !—and makes one, two, three deep powerful 
strokes and changes the rating to one of the several combinations of paddle strokes 
known to these people. 
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Another popular paddling song takes the form of a wadau or cycle of songs, of 
which the following is a typical example. 

Let us all take a voyage ! 

Let us be on our way! 

We have been lying down too long! 

Let us all take a voyage ! 

Let us be on our way! 

We-have been lying down too long ! 

Many men await our coming in smooth seas! 

Let us all go ashore ! 

Let the seas blown up by the north wind 

Lift up and place down and send along our canoe! 

Whey (drawn-out “-ey’’)-ih-ya: -ih! 
The last line is expressive of the efforts made by the crew as they dig their paddles 
into the water. 

Although the leading paddler acts as stroke and changes the routine at his own 
discretion, he is always subject to the orders of the cosxwain, who keeps up a running 
commentary on the efforts of individual crew members and constantly urges them 
to greater efforts. They are told to hurry and “ to run as fast as a wild pig” and 
are reminded that their relatives or wives and children anxiously await their arrival. 
In short, every effort is made to lighten the monotonous physical burden of propelling 
the heavy canoe through the always choppy seas which surround these islands. 

Not the least important of the means by which the monotony of paddling is 
relieved is the adoption of various combinations of paddle strokes. Those which 
follow were recorded while I was a passenger on an ocean-going voyage. 

(a) Ta: ma:nkulung is the name given to a very rapid style of paddling. The 
literal meaning of the term a:nkulung is “‘ one who is very sorry about the death of a 
relative,” and the use of such a term to describe a form of paddling implies that it is 
that form which will most rapidly convey a group of mourners to a funeral rite. 
As soon as the stroke has given the usual warning cry of Whoa! Hey! a rate of 
sixty strokes to the minute is struck. This is kept up for about half a minute, each 
paddler hissing loudly as he plunges his blade into the water. 

(6) After a short rest of a few seconds, the warning cry is given again and a 
variation of ta: ma:nkulung is tried. Instead of each stroke being a full powerful 
thrust of the blade, every alternate stroke is a mere token dipping of the paddle 
into the water. Such a rate can be kept up for about five minutes. 

(c) By this time the vessel is moving rapidly through the water and stroke 
changes the rating from a rest after every other stroke to a rest for nine stroke 
periods followed by a tenth deep and powerful stroke. It is eerie to listen to a crew 
of nine men, with their paddles held in-board, giving vent to nine successive hisses 
to mark the time of the paddle strokes which were not made and to see the paddles 
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flash out as the tenth hiss is emitted and bend with the weight of the powerful drive. 
This rate is kept up for ten minutes or for longer if the current and the winds are 
favourable. 

(d) Sep-sep-gogo may then be tried. This method involves rapid plunging of 
the blade into the water and an equally rapid removal of the blade for two strokes. 
The blade is then laid on the gunwale for a period of two strokes and then the rapid 
plunging is resumed. The reader can well imagine how difficult some of these 
combinations are to follow and how important it is that each paddler should make 
the same stroke at the same time. It is a tribute to the discipline of the crews with 
which I travelled to say that I never saw any mistiming. 


(e) The fis'n manlam is a spectacular method consisting of one, two, three rapid 
strokes followed by a rest of two stroke periods during which the leaf-shaped paddle 
is brought inboard and held with its point to the sky. This latter movement is 
called gosora, ‘‘ sea eagle,”’ while the three quick successive strokes are called 7 papa, 
“in rapid flight.”” The whole combination is called gosora 1 papa, “‘ the sea eagle 
in rapid flight,”’ or alternatively fis'n manlam, “‘ the paddle/connected with/the sea 
bird.” 


(f) Stk pa:s (“ pointing to the taro ’’) is a method in which the paddle is brought 
impoard and pointed skywards for three beats after a single powerful stroke. This 
strange mode of propulsion is a very popular combination of paddle strokes and is 
often the prelude to a period of “ paddle play ”’ by the bow man. 


(g) In order to relieve the monotony of strict adherence to a paddling pattern, 
the bow man occasionally half completes one pattern and then brings his paddle 
inboard. Much laughter and light ridicule are directed at those paddlers who fail 
to follow his unorthodox movements and continue to complete the pattern. It is 
a game of “ follow the leader’ played in a canoe. It appeals to the competitive 
spirit of the paddlers and generally precedes a real rest period of up to ten minutes 
during which they keep way by gently dipping the tips of their blades into the 
water. 


Method of Navigation, including Star and Weather Lore. As I have already 
indicated, knowledge of the prevailing winds is one of the most important factors 
in determining when a long voyage shall begin. Wind and current movements are 
carefully studied by the fa:mi during the progress of a voyage. The chart which 
appears below represents those winds which are recognized and named. An expert 
fa:mi can tell by studying the cloud formation and the surface of the ocean when any 
change is imminent. 

Knowledge of winds is not sufficient, however, to ensure a good landfall. Since 
most voyages begin in the early hours before dawn, a knowledge of the movements 
of stars and constellations is an essential part of the navigator’s technique. He 
must know where to look for certain stars at certain times, where and when they rise 
and set, and the seasonal changes in their orbits. I would not say that the 
astronomical knowledge is extensive, but it is sufficient to aid him in his principal 
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voyages. He recognizes the following stars or parts of constellations which rise in 

the east and set in the west or are obliterated before they set by the rising sun: 

(a) ang keltot: This rises in the east during the months of November and 
December very early in the morning and, keeping low on the horizon, sets 


It is followed by 


(5) am palubing: which also rises in the east and sets in the west. 
are used as guide stars by canoes en route to Feni. 


(c) an akum: meaning “a crab,” is a small cluster of stars which rises in the 


(matanlamis,; 


Both stars 


of Canis Major. 
from Feni to Tanga. 


(fulus_) 3.¥. 
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(2) an matiien: is another bright eastern star which rises about 3.30 a.m. and is 

obliterated by the light of the rising sun. 

(e) an bokon: is an evening star which rises about 11 p.m. and is used as a guide 

star by mon crews. 

(f) an sauma.li and an matan tau-un are two stars which rise in the east before 

midnight, keep low down on the horizon and set before dawn. 
sets first and is followed by mata’n tau-un. 
“ stars ’’ cross and sometimes, allegedly in December or January, sauma:l 
rises in the south-east or south and comes right overhead. 

He also recognizes one northern star which he has named ang kolekau. This 
star has a small attendant and is probably Sirius, the chief star in the constellation 
It is very bright and is always kept above the bow of a mon returning 
It is significant that such meagre details of star knowledge 
as I was able to collect all refer to stars which are of navigational use. 

Although such knowledge is essential to the successful completion of any long 
canoe voyage, the native voyager places most reliance on his weather magician. As 
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I have explained above, the fa:mi generally acts as weather magician, although on 
occasions a special weather expert is sometimes carried. This was the case when I 
was a passenger on a mon bound for Tefa Island, south of Boieng Island. We had 
paddled out some distance from the shore when, instead of the hoped for north- 
westerly wind, a light south-easterly breeze began to blow. Tengpwunpwun, the 
weather magician, rose from his special seat in the bow and took from his small arm- 
basket a sprig of funulau and a sprig of angumgum. He held both sprigs over the 
prow of the canoe in the direction from which the contrary wind was blowing and 
rapidly incanted™ the following lines : 

O my sprig of gumgum and my sprig of funulau, 

Go forth together, you two, and entirely consume 

This breeze from the south-east ! 

Eat it up and render it harmless !¥* 


This spell was repeated many times until the breeze fell. Tengpwunpwun 
explained to me afterwards that the small branches were waved at the wind in order 
to attract its attention and thus ensure its hearing the magical commands contained 
in the spell. 

When the wind had died down, allegedly as the result of the magician’s efforts, 
he withdrew from his basket two more bunches of leaves (am popo and an gumgum) 
and, holding them over the prow, stood facing Tefa Island and sang the following 
spell : 

O sprigs of popo and gumgum, 

Make smooth this salt water here, 

Make smooth these wind clouds above, 

O break up this roughness on the water, 

On the water of this sea where kubunau,'* 

Now under the influence of Tengpwunpwun, is lying ! 

O make smooth this salt water here, 

Make smooth these wind clouds above ! 
As with the previous spell, this incantation was repeated several times. The whole 
performance lasted under ten minutes, during which time the rest of the crew 
maintained perfect silence and used their paddles to steady the canoe. As soon as 
Tengpwunpwun had finished, the journey was resumed as if nothing had happened. 


12 Although Tengpwunpwun was the acknowledged leader of the clan sub-section from which 
the crew of the vessel was drawn, he was careful not to divulge the secrets of his magic even to 
such close relatives. As I have mentioned previously, the really valuable part of any magical 
performance is the incantation itself and not the actions which accompany it. Tengpwunpwun, 
by rapidly mumbling the spell, successfully concealed its character from his very attentive 
audience. I got the details of the spell from him in a private session at the conclusion of the 
voyage. 


18 The expression which I have translated as ‘‘ harmless’’ is the Tangan word “ 
meaning ‘‘ without virtue "’ or ‘“ spoilt "’ or ‘‘ entirely wrong !’’ Some of my badly overdeveloped 
photographic prints were referred to as ‘“ bengio.”’ 


14 A kubunau is a wind or cloud under magical influence. 
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The importance of a knowledge of weather magic is well illustrated by certain 
incidents which occur in the myth of Pirpir and Dafal. This concerns the abduction 
by the Sun of Dafal, the daughter of a Boieng chieftain, and the attempts made by 
the various totemic creatures which then inhabited the island to recover the girl. 
Pirpir was a tiny but very clever little bird whose offer to go in search of Dafal was 
scornfully thrust aside by all the other animals. He persisted in his efforts and made 
an outrigger canoe (wang) which he successfully launched in the face of heavy seas 
and high winds. He watched all the other animals being forced back and laughed 
at their clumsy efforts to make the proper spells to bring calm weather. He secured 
some leaves of gumgum and an uili’m ba:n and tied them to the prow of his canoe. 
He then began to sing the charm for calm weather : 

Let calm seas come! Let the rain in this place be burned up and the darkness 

be cleared away ! 

Let calm winds come! Let calm seas come! Let very flat water come ! 

Clear away this gloom and bring a calm! 

Tae-tae-tae-tae (repeated cry of the pirpir; being exclamations of delight at 

coming of calm seas). : 

You know me : I that am like unto the flower of the kunaz grass ! 

The winds fell and the seas became calm and Pirpir successfully accomplished his 
mission. There is an implication right through this myth that no matter how strong 
or well equipped a voyager may be, he cannot hope to succeed without supernatural 
aid. Such a belief is just as firmly held to-day. 

The people are proud of their skill as voyagers and told me that their ability 
is due to their knowledge of the appropriate magic. On more than one occasion 
they drew my attention to the fears of the mainland people, pointing out that the 
basis of such fears is their complete ignorance of weather magic. 

A final example of the use of magic at sea was given me by an old fa:mi who 
said that, at the end of a long voyage, the crew were generally very tired and often 
needed supernatural help to make port before nightfall. In such a situation the 
magician rises from his seat in the stern and urges them to a final burst of paddling. 
When the boat is travelling as fast as the weary crew can propel it, he grasps a bunch 
of wild ginger root and, holding it towards the shore, sings the following spell : 

Whey (long drawn-out “ -ey ’’) 

O ginger root of mine 

Catch hold of me and fly along with me! 

(Repeated thrice) 

Woo! uh! (representing the last plunge of the paddle) 

Our journey is over! Our journey is over! Our journey is over ! 
He then calls the crew’s attention to the proximity of their port of destination : 
“Look men, there stands Namatanai. We are close to it now, You men are only 
pretending to paddle! ” 
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Should it so happen that contrary winds prevent a crew from arriving at their 
destination before nightfall and lowering clouds threaten to conceal the landing 
place, the weather magician chews up a few leaves of the tok da:n plant and ejects a 
fine spray of spittle. This is supposed to have the effect of clearing the sky ; just 
as a drop of this spittle, when added to a murky pool of water, instantly clears the 
surface and gives it the appearance of a mirror.!® 

The Landing. On approaching the landing place, it is customary for the crew 
to announce the number of pigs they have aboard and from whom and to whom they 
are being presented. They do this by singing such a song as follows : 

Here we come from Malendok to Tenkwien, 

Bringing with us three pigs: two boars and a sow. 

This is a present from Sumsuma to Buktom ! 

Au-u. Ae! 

Their approach will have been observed by those on land for perhaps two hours 
prior to their arrival, and although from the mon it would appear that the village 
for which they are making is completely deserted, as soon as the canoe grounds its 
keel a party of men armed with spears and clubs and decorated with lime rushes 
down the beach. In mock anger they loudly proclaim their strength and wealth 
in pigs. This piece of ritual is known as suful pes mon. A typical suful goes like 
this. The leader of the land party calls out: ‘‘ Our clan Fasambo is full up with 
pigs! We all like pigs. We desire them. We covet them! We are dying under 
the weight of our pigs!’ To this the fa:mi aboard the canoe replies: ‘‘ We devour 
you with the number of pigs which we bring as presents, just as the victor devours the 
vanquished !_ We lay you low with the weight of our gift pigs ! ”’ 

No sooner has the welcoming party retired back up the beach than scores of 
women advance on the waiting crew and, amidst much laughter and excitement, 
throw baskets full of yam and kaukau peelings over them. This peculiar custom is 
called fa:mof n'ampin les (rub over/with/the skins/of yam and kaukau) and is 
observed as a form of ritual licence on such joyful occasions as when a father is 
informed of the birth of a child or a chief informed that a special garden is ready for 
planting. The members of the crew dive feet first over the side both to avoid being 
plastered with the rubbish and to wash the perspiration from their tired bodies. 
They then remove the pigs from the vessel and formally present them to the new 
owners. In this they are readily assisted by their hosts who next turn their attention 
to the canoe. It is raised on the shoulders of about a dozen men and carefully 
beached above high water and covered with plaited fern fronds or placed in a canoe 
house. 

15 The natives use the sap of the tok da:n in this way to make a clear reflecting surface in rock 
pools. I have seen them use it in this way and was amazed at the effect produced. It acts like 


magic, dispersing every piece of scum from the surface and leaving it like a mirror. When used 
as a specific against low-lying cloud, it is called au n’bau, “ the cloud plant.”’ 
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At night a feast of welcome to the crew takes place. This is called en turan 
fanu ere la:ting Feni, a feast/concerning/many men/who have come/from Feni.!* 
The usual pig exchanges take place, but apart from these there is very little formal 
ritual connected with such a feast. A fair amount of trading and gossiping takes 
place and the guests are made very welcome in the men’s house during their stay 
on the island. 

When an important person returns from a long sea voyage a special feast of 
welcome is also held. The givers of the feast are members of the chieftain’s own 
clan subsection. Again, when an important person who has departed on a long 
sea voyage has not returned within the usual period, that is within two months of 
the change of wind,'? then a very special and very solemn feast known as pata:k 
n'ta:fu is held. The head of the largest pig is always sent to the dia of the absent 
leader and all guests are required to keep silence and to refrain from the usual playing 
and jesting. I was present at two such feasts, one in memory of the eldest daughter 
of Tamalilif who had failed to return from a voyage to Mulia-ma and another in 
memory of Namnabo who was a month overdue from Feni. 

There remains the question of why the Tanga undertake these voyages. What 


are the motives behind the elaborate ritual surrounding the manufacture and use 
of the canoe ? 


The Drives Behind Canoe Voyages. 

Perhaps the most urgent motive on the part of the canoe leader is the preservation 
of his own social position (kep ma.li). The crew also wish to gain social prestige. 
The principle of reciprocal obligation also enters into these enterprises. The arrival 
of a guest from abroad brings honour to his host as well as a few small presents.'* 
Although a Tangan is very proud of being able to exhibit a guest from Feni and 
takes every opportunity to be seen in his company at dances and feasts and such like 
gatherings, he suffers a certain loss of prestige himself in that, instead of being the 
principal figure in the ritual foreground he must defer to his guest. Further, instead 
of being the donor of presents, he is forced to occupy the much less honourable 
position of recipient. In order, then, to balance his psychological losses, he feels 
obliged to make a reciprocal visit to Feni at the first available opportunity. There 
is a certain amount of competition among leading clan members as to the frequency 
and length of such visits. 

Between certain clans in the eastern end of Boieng island—for example, Tasik, 
Koroft, Ku—and certain clans in Babase island, Feni group, the bonds of kinship 
are very strong. Children of Boieng island are constantly reminded in folk tale and 


16 In Namatanai on the mainland of New Ireland such feasts are called iminpol and there 
is a tendency in Tanga to use this expression rather than the local word. 


1? Voyagers to Feni always depart from Boieng whilst the north-west winds are still blowing 
and never attempt to return until the south-east trades begin to blow. If these have been 
blowing for two months and there is still no sign of the absent voyagers then a pata:k is held. 

16 On long sea voyages a guest rarely brings pigs or any heavy articles such as log gongs as 
presents. These mainly consist of plaited coils of tobacco leaf, a few bunches of a superior variety 
of areca nut or some decorated clay pipes ex Nissan ex Buka. 
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legend of the propinquity of their relationship with their kin in the Feni group. 
The existence of such feelings is an added motive for making the voyage to Feni. 
Then the people also wish to visit a strange land. To-day this desire for travel is 
also satisfied by signing a contract to labour on a European plantation. The spirit 
of adventure runs high among the young men, who are proud of displaying the tattoo 
markings acquired in the southern group as a mark of their foreign experience. 

There is never any difficulty about obtaining a full crew for a trip to Feni because 
each member knows that at the end of the tiring voyage he will be made welcome 
and will enjoy several weeks of leisure. To accompany a voyage and see the pleasure 
which the people derive from each other’s company and hear their expressions of 
anticipatory joy upon their arrival makes one realize that the holiday motive is a 
strong one. 

In the days when the islands were divided into a number of hostile warring 
groups, travel by canoe often offered the only means of securing help from friendly 
clansmen or of outflanking the enemy. Raids on other islands of the Tanga group 
were of fairly common occurrence. ‘‘ Formerly, the island of Tefa was owned by the 
Fir-Fir clan but now it is almost entirely occupied by Fasambo people from the 
island of Boieng. The same story may be told of the Fale people of Malendok. 
Much of their former territory is now occupied by Fasambo and Tuniman invaders 
from Boieng.’’!® There is little evidence of attacks being made on communities 
outside, but what there is suggests that war expeditions were sometimes made against 
Lihir and against people living on the mainland of New Ireland. It can thus be 
accepted that the plank canoe was a tactical weapon of great importance in the 
not so far distant past. 

It is a peculiar fact that among the most valuable articles of trade exported from 
Tanga are plank canoes. While I was in the group no less than four were being 
made for sale to customers in Lihir, Feni and a village south of Namatanai. The 
payment in Feni was to be in the common currency of the two groups, ¢éinéol or large 
clam shell disks. The Lihir and mainland purchasers were expected to pay in 
fathoms of small bead-like disks called kemetas. These disks are imported by the 
Tanga from Lihir, where the people import them from a village on the mainland 
called by the Lihir people Tawa:k and by the Tanga: Twat. There are two varieties 
of kemetas, a white variety which exchanges at the rate of one Tangan ¢#méol per 
fathom and a red variety which exchanges at two ¢intol per fathom. The Tanga 
themselves make a similar type of shell currency, called an ai-o-mil, consisting of a 
number of small-diameter black, brown and white shell disks strung on fibre string. 
It would seem that the imported article is fast ousting the home product. 

Boieng is a coral island, and the natives are dependent on neighbours who inhabit 
volcanic islands for cooking stones, red oxide of iron, and black basaltic sand. The 
last is used in grinding the surfaces of the large shell disks (¢intol). The cooking 
stones and abrasive sand are obtained from either Lif or Malendok and do not require 


19 F. L. S. Bell, ‘‘ Warfare among the Tanga,’ Oceania, Vol. V, p. 264. 
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a quid pro quo. The red oxide of iron, on the other hand, is sold at a maximum of 
one tintol per small basketful by the people of Feni. No canoe ever returns from that 
group without each member of the crew having provided himself with a supply. 

Other articles of trade exported from or imported into Tanga are large fishing 
nets, cane pig traps, clay tobacco pipes and plaited native tobacco. With the 
exception of the clay pipes, these articles are made or grow in both Feni and Tanga. 
There seems to be a preference for the foreign made or foreign grown article, however, 
and a thriving trade in such things goes on. The clay pipes are very valuable. 
They come to Tanga via Feni via Nissan via Buka. They are very fine pieces of 
native craftsmanship and are well worth the large shell disk given in exchange. 

In Tanga itself the main item of inter-island trade is the leaf of the sago palm 
(atof), which is used for thatching the better type of domestic and ceremonial 
structures. The best atof comes from Tefa island and is exchanged at the nominal 
rate of one ¢intol for a bundle sufficient to thatch a small family dwelling (fulungkur) 
or alternatively one tintol for the product of a single palm. In the case of a funeral 
house (fel) the price is fixed at one tintol per ridge post. 

Although there is a fair amount of trade by sea, it cannot be claimed that the 
people are strongly impelled by commercial reasons either to manufacture plank 
canoes or to undertake long sea voyages. Each island group is a self-contained 
community bountifully supplied with resources, and there is little need to seek 
supplies from outside. The principal drives behind the voyages are therefore 
psychological and sociological. The Tangan undertakes his sea journeys to the 
south because he revels in the pleasure of driving his canoe through the water to the 
accompaniment of song; because he enjoys the company of his kinsfolk who live 
in the southern islands ; because he adds to his prestige by so doing ; and because 
he feels obliged to repay their visits to his own island group. 


WEATHER MAGIC 

The Tanga use magic to control the weather at all times, as, for example, before 
feasts and for pure personal convenience. They believe that a cold body is an easy 
target for harmful magic,” and they also dislike hot or wet weather and dark nights, 
which interfere with dances. At the sound of an approaching rain storm, they 
take shelter immediately. Although they have devised a most effective pandanus 
leaf rain-cape, such a garment is only used in an emergency, and no one would think 
of donning it to work in the garden. 

In order to emphasize the effect of bad weather on village life, I quote from a 
diary entry of June 14, 1933. 

2° On one occasion, when the temperature had dropped to 77 degrees Fahrenheit, I found 


Funmatbau, one of my principal informants, huddled over a house fire chewing ginger. He 


explained that so long as he kept himself warm inside and outside, he had little to fear from 
sorcerers. 
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Weather Conditions : 

Rainfall: 242 points. 

Temperature: 82 degrees. 

Sky Conditions: Heavy rain clouds filled the sky all day and when it was 
not raining, it was almost dark with black cloud. No sun at all 
to-day. 

Wind: Fairly strong from south and south-west. 

Sea: Rough. 

Village Activities : 

Heavy rain prevented even the women from going out this morning but 
they managed to gather a few vegetables this afternoon.—As for the men, 
they remained inside the men’s house and either slept or worked at making 
hooks and combs and other such knick-knacks.—The rain to-day prevented 
the men from going fishing or hunting, in fact, prevented them from doing 
anything. 


Another entry in my diary for October 27, 1933, makes mention of the fact that the 
temperature had risen to go degrees, there was no wind, and the sea was very calm. 
“ Asa result of to-day’s high temperature, no one was astir in the village this morning 
and it was not until quite late in the afternoon that I observed any activity whatever.”’ 


On July 14 I recorded that 100 points of rain had fallen, that the sky was 
overcast and that although the moon was full it could not pierce the black clouds. 
“This rainy weather makes the native very comatose and there is ‘‘ much sleep 
along rain.”” This afternoon I disturbed a couple of men from their afternoon nap, 
and they told me that this was the time the flat spear called the puspus was driven 
into the body of an enemy asleep in his men’s house—The weather to-night looked 
so uncertain that no dance practices were held. My servant’s wife is very dis- 
appointed.”’ 

Unfavourable conditions are the exception rather than the rule, and it is for this 
very reason that bad weather is so often regarded as the work of a sorcerer. Such 
men are believed to be able to bring rain, sunshine, storms and calms at will. Generally 
speaking, they attempt to bring rain as a means of embarrassing a particular 
individual or section of the community who has earned their dislike or failed to pay 
them for refraining from carrying out the appropriate magic. 

While I was a guest at one of Buktom’s more important funeral feasts, someone 
informed me that he had visited every known weather magician on the island and 
had paid each of them to keep rain away. The actual phrase used by my informant 
was: Buktom/i/tauwa:la/ti/fun/waran fat, Buktom/he/has made payment /to/all/ 
the weather magicians. As an added means of securing their co-operation, Buktom 
said to each one of them: “ Your hands lie upon my head ’’?! or, in other words, 
“T regard you as being in a particularly sacred relation to me.” 


21 Contact with the head of a male person renders an object taboo. 
B 
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At the end of the final feast, while a dance was in progress, old Taufinaborau, 
one of the better known weather magicians, walked slowly around the dancers 
holding aloft a green drinking coconut. On completing his circuit he smashed the 
nut against the base of a palm nearby and announced that rain would fall the next 
day. 

I had further experience of the belief in rain sorcery while present at a large 
feast organized by Namnabo, the most influential chieftain on the island. The 
young men had just opened up the ovens and were arranging the cooked food on 
display benches, preparatory to carving and distributing it to the guests, when a 
shower of rain fell. Namnabo strode over angrily to the large log gong in the centre 
of the dancing square and beat out a signal known as tut tura’m ba:t, lit. “‘ drum 
signal/concerning/the rain.”’ He told me afterwards that it was obvious that he had 
offended one of the rain magicians by not presenting him with a pig during the 
previous day’s ceremony and that this fellow was responsible for the shower. 


The principal apparatus in the equipment of a weather magician (wara'n fat) 
are a series of stones (fat). A well equipped waran fat has three stones in the shape 
of oval slabs representing rain clouds (ba-t), three in the shape of a wide based pestle 
representing the sun (fzsae), and one in the shape of a conical cylinder representing 
thunder (fa.:). When not in use, these stones are kept in a large basket suspended 
from the rafters of a special house (ful’n ba:t) in a secluded part of the bush. This 
belongs to the weather magician and both it and its immediate environs are strictly 
taboo to all but the owner and perhaps his sons. In this matrilineal society, weather 
magic is inherited by a man’s own sons rather than his sister’s sons. 

The first act in the rainmaking operation involves the use of the three ba:t 
stones and the cylindro-conical pa; stone. These are set in a row inside the ful’n 
ba:t. A spell is then recited over a small quantity of red ochre (puk boia:m), with 
which the stones are then anointed. The action of anointing is also accompanied 
by an incantation to the appropriate ancestors, the magician clasping each stone 
gently with both hands and rubbing the ochre into it with a caressing motion. He 
then digs a hole about eighteen inches deep beside each one and lines it with the bark 
of a bulut tree. A few leaves of the tree are also strewn over the bark, and the ba:t 
stones are wrapped in leaves and placed in the holes. A bark cover is superimposed, 
and the holes are then filled with earth and rammed down tightly. My informant 
explained to me that by burying the rain stones in this way, a copious flow of moisture 
from the decaying vegetable matter was induced. As the stones which represented 
rain clouds were induced to give forth moisture, so the real clouds were induced to 
release their contents in the form of rain. 

The fa: or thunder stone is treated somewhat differently. A spell calling upon 
the ancestors to bring thunder and lightning is sung, and, while the magician is making 
this spell, he opens and shuts his eyes very quickly. When at last the spell is finished, 
he makes a noise like thunder and he grabs the stone with both hands and plunges 
it into the hole. He then grates between the palms of his hands a few blooms of the 
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plant besu, allowing them to fall over the buried stone. The usual bark cover is 
placed over the top, and the hole is filled with earth. 

The operation is now concluded, and the stones are left buried inside the ful’n 
ba.t until the rain begins to fall. The natives believe that, until some positive action 
is taken by the waran fat to remove the stones and work some counter magic, the 
rain will continue to fall. 


The removal of the stones from the holes is associated with the employment of 
the pisae stones to bring sunshine. I saw a weather magician performing this magic. 
He dug up a large rain stone buried inside his ful’n ba:t and removed its soggy leaf 
covering and bark container. He laid the leaves aside to dry and wiped the stone 
free of all moisture before placing it in an open weave basket hanging from the 
rafters of the ful’n ba:t. He then put out the fire which burned within the house 
(it was essential that the ba:t stone should become as dry but be as cold as possible), 
His next act was to erect two perpendicular bamboo stakes about two feet high and 
three feet apart, build a fire between them and lay a third length of green bamboo 
over the top of the two perpendicular stakes. This structure was erected close to 
the base of a bulut tree outside the ful’n ba:t. He then selected one of his pisae 
stones and placed it in a slot made in the horizontal bamboo bar above the fire. 
The stone was then heated until the green cooking pot in which it was suspended 
began tosmoke. The fire was allowed to die down, and the stone cooled off gradually. 
The whole procedure is a simple piece of sympathetic magic in which the pisae 
stone, representing the sun, was artificially heated and thereby believed to cause the 
lowering rain clouds to dry up and pass away. 

Although the use of shaped stones symbolizing rain clouds, thunder and sunshine 
appears to be the normal method of influencing weather conditions, there are other 
methods of causing the elements to behave as the magician desires. To Nebo, an 
aged weather magician from the western end of Boieng island, I am indebted for a 
description of three such methods. He used the first during the dawn hours of the 
day on which Namnabo had decided to hold an important funeral feast. He took 
up a position on the very edge of a cliff overlooking the open sea. He then faced 
in the direction of the rising sun and gazed intently at the cloud formations on the 
eastern horizon. From time to time he raised his arms skywards and sang rather 
more loudly than usual the following incantation : 

o staro, o gilotes, o gtloba:t 

o staro lu-u-u-u-o | 

gnongo gilotes, gnongo gtloba:t 

o staro lu-u-u-u-o ! 

o staro lu-u-u-u-o ! 

Oh be calm salt water. 

Oh begone rain cloud 

Be calm and finally depart ! 

Oh lie down mounting waves and— 
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Fall asleep approaching clouds ! 
Be calm and finally depart ! 
Be calm and finally depart !?* 


Nebo’s second method of inducing calm weather depended upon the employment 
of colour associated with the use of appropriate spells. In the early morning, before 
sunrise, he stood at the edge of the cliff overlooking the ocean and sang a spell into 
a small nodule of za:mg. This is a root-like substance®* which when macerated and 
mixed with lime and water produces a brilliant canary-yellow dye. He then chewed 
the ta:ng and with a wide sweeping motion of his head blew out a spray of yellow 
spittle in the direction of the rain clouds. This action is believed to have the effect 
of sealing the clouds and so preventing them from releasing their contents. A variant 
of this method was the use of a henna-red earth colour (bota:m) in association with a 
spell. The bundle of colour was sung and then daubed all over the hands and arms 
of the magician. As the sun began to rise, the waran fat raised his hands and arms 
and exhibited them to the clouds, which immediately became suffused with pink, 
thus indicating that a fine day could be expected. 


Another example of the use of colour in combating the evil effects of rain sorcery 
is the use of highly coloured, generally scarlet or pale yellow, leaves in association 
with the usual incantations. A sprig of Croton (ba:n) leaves, especially cultivated 
for use in magic, is gathered by the magician, who then makes his way to a clear 
patch of white sand on the beach. He exhibits the sprig of ba:n to the cloud-filled 
skies and sings as follows in loud and commanding tones : 


Go, ba:n of mine, fly from my hand 
And eat up these rain clouds here. 
(Repeated twice.) 
Eat up the head of that rain stone belonging to Bonafinan. 
Go, ba:n of mine, fly from my hand 
And eat up these rain clouds here ! 


As the song is being sung, the sprig is made to quiver in much the same way as a 
warrior poises and shakes his spear. This is called pa:ket ba:t or “ killing the rain.” 
At the end the magician erects a thin pole on the beach and ties the sprig of ba:n 
to it. 


In some instances, a weather magician carries out a further rite calculated to 
reinforce the effect of his ba:n magic. He employs the leaves of a fern-like plant 
called gumgum (Selaginella sp.). These leaves are normally used to form a small 
broom for light sweeping inside the house, and the weather magician uses them in 
this fashion in the course of his magic. He exhibits their pale green fronds to the 
clouds and then makes wide sweeping motions across the sky. As the natives say, 


*2 This incantation is called a gipti’n ba:t or gipti’n sia:ro which literally means ‘‘ a fathom/ 
of/rain magic’ or ‘‘a fathom/of/calm weather magic.’’ The term gipti, in addition to its 
meaning of “ a fathom ” also means “a strip or long portion of anything.”” In this connection, 
it means a verse in a series of similar magical incantations. 


Possibly dracena genus, 
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he suf ba:t, ‘‘ sweeps away/the rain clouds.” The incantation which accompanies 
this piece of magic goes like this : 

Oh my broom of gumgum fronds 

Go and consume entirely** this rain here. 

(Repeated twice.) 

Go eat up those tree-like rain clouds 

Belonging to the sorcerer Taufinaborau?® 

Oh my broom of gumgum fronds 

Go ye and eat up this rain! . 
He then substitutes the bunch of gumgum fronds for the sprig of ba:m on the pole 
and repeats the ba:m magic. A conscientious weather magician will carry out both 
of these magical processes at intervals for several hours at a stretch or until he feels 
certain that the danger of rain has passed. When the feast has ended or the canoe 
is well on its way he removes the ba:m and the gumgum from the pole and allows 
Nature to take its course. 

The ability to raise storms, high winds and tempestuous seas by magical means 
represents the height of a magician’s ambition. I could not discover anyone who 
claimed such powers but both Funmatbau and Muskunai assured me that the former’s 
father Makosofu was able to do so. The following account®® was given me as an 
example of how on one occasion he exercised his power over the elements. It appears 
that a neighbour, Sulufkorofe by name, had aroused his anger and had rejected a 
number of attempts to heal the breach between them. My informant, who was but 
a lad at the time of the incident, told me that one afternoon shortly after Sulufkorofe 
had again quarrelled with his father, they were both returning from the gardens 
along the beach which runs from the village of Tenkwien to the village of Angfara 
on the south coast of the island. Every now and then he noticed his father stop and 
face the ocean across the reef and call upon the winds and the storm clouds. When 
they arrived at Angfara, his father buried the skull of a pig in a hole just above high 
water mark. During the whole of the following day, Makosofu strode up and down 
the beach calling upon previous owners of his magic to assist him in raising a storm, 
and late that afternoon the wind began to rise and the seas to break over the reef. 
By nightfall huge waves were rolling over the reef and invading the houses of people 
who lived close to the shore and especially the large dia or men’s house belonging to 
Sulufkorofe. The head of the clan occupying this part of the island, a man named 
Kinehrlam, sent a messenger with presents of valuable shell disks and tobacco to 
Makosofu, appealing to him to stop the storm as it threatened to wipe out all the 
villages along that part of the coast. Makosofu, who had gone up to his garden 


24 The expression used is en sore meaning ‘‘ nibble to little bits.”’ 

25 The magician here refers to rain clouds having the appearance of trees and thereby 
identifying themselves as the magical evocations of the rain sorcerer Taufinaborau. The expres- 
sion is pakalu’/n/au/kiam/Taufinaborau, ‘“ the top/of/the wae belonging to/Taufinaborau .’ 


26 For a more detailed account of this incident, see my ‘‘ Narrative in Tanga,’ Mankind, 
Vol. III, pp. 361-363. 
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settlement in the bush, refused to do anything until he heard that the dza and family 
settlement of Sulufkorofe had been destroyed. He then returned to Angfara, 
dug up the skull of the pig, cast it into the still angry waters and began to hurl 
stones at the waves as they rolled ashore, at the same time commanding them to be 
calm. By mid-day the storm had passed on, Makosofu had wreaked vengeance on 
his quarrelsome neighbour and enhanced to almost legendary proportions his previous 
reputation as a maker of storms. 


The weather magician has an important role to play in almost every department 
of social life, and his help is invoked more often than that of many other experts 
who are believed to have controljover supernatural forces, such as the fishing magician, 
the pig expert and the medicine man. Unlike these latter experts, the reputation 
of the weather magician seems to be clouded with fear and suspicion, and few men 
would admit that they knew anything about weather magic even though it was 
common knowledge that they had such powers. It is difficult to understand why 
the weather magician should thus encourage people to regard him as a potentially 
evil person, unless it was a tradition of his calling to base his power and influence in 
the community on the generation of fear rather than wholesome respect and gratitude 
for his services. 


GONG SIGNALLING 


In common with their neighbours to the south, in particular the natives of the 
northern Solomon Islands,?? the Tanga use the slit gong (ga:mti) as an instrument 
of communication. This, in fact, is its prime purpose, for it is only very occasionally 
used as a musical instrument. 

Technically speaking, the gong is a hollow xylophone carved from a cylindrical 
section of a hardwood tree. The average length is three feet, not including the two 
handles (ang kitkita), each of which extends twelve to eighteen inches beyond the 
cylindrical sounding chamber. I saw a few gongs which measured over six feet, 
but those of this size are not being reproduced to-day. A slit approximately four 
inches wide is cut along the top edge, leaving in the centre a percussion tongue (ang 
kara) six inches long and three and a half inches wide. Gongs were still being made 
in the group in 1933 although the demand was not very high. They are well cared 
for and have a fairly long life. In these days a steel gouge-type chisel attached to a 
long handle has taken the place of the sharpened shell blade, and a good craftsman 
can hollow out a newly fallen log within a month. The handles are often finely 
carved. 


Every head of a clan subsection owns one or more gongs. These are kept in the 
men’s house of his own family settlement. The price paid varies with the relationship 
of the carver to the person who commissions him and with the amount of decorative 
carving put into the handles. For a plain gong made for a non-relative, the standard 

2? For interesting comparisons, see particularly Gordon Thomas, ‘‘ Customs and Beliefs of 


the Natives of Buka,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 223-226, and Beatrice Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka 
Passage, pp. 406-410. 
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price is one shell token (am fat) for each ang kitkita and one for the ang kara, two for 
the body of the gong and a fathom of fine shell currency (kemetas) for the thin cane 
rod (am bis) with which the gong is beaten. It is a curious method of computing 
price, but my informant insisted that these are the only terms upon which payment 
is made. By dividing the instrument into its component parts and establishing a 
price for each, a carver was able to vary the fee for the complete instrument by 
raising or lowering his charges for individual parts. 


Use of the gong either as a signalling device or as a musical instrument is normally 
confined to the owner. Gong beating is exclusively a male occupation. There is no 
specific taboo upon the use of gongs by women. It is just one of those aspects of the 
culture which is peculiar to the men of the community and, indeed, to a few men 
only. Knowledge of the meaning of the various gong signals is universal, but 
knowledge of how to produce them is confined to owners and their sons. A father 
passes on his knowledge, not to the sons of his sisters, who are the rightful heirs to 
his property and social position, but to his own sons. Great care is taken to instruct 
them. Before an operator is ready to perform in public, he spends hours practising 
the various combinations of beats and rolls. If he makes the slightest error in 
transmitting a signal, he is openly jeered at and told to pass the beater to another 
operator. Inexpert use of the gong is a serious social misdemeanour which even 
finds itself commemorated in myths and legends.?® 


Although individually owned, gongs are never used to convey messages from 
one individual to another. For this purpose, a man will use a conch-shell (am pung), 
upon which he blows a series of long loud blasts. Whenever a gong is used, the 
signal made is made for the benefit of a group, either (a) to exhort them to carry out 
certain actions or to desist from carrying out certain actions, or (b) to announce 
to them events which will take place, are taking place or have taken place, or finally 
(c) to regulate ritual procedure. 


The tones produced vary in strength, quality and pitch according to the capacity 
of the sounding chamber. Although most gongs appear to have similar proportions, 
no two are quite the same. Each thus has an individual quality. It serves as a 
method of identification, and almost any native is able to tell immediately who is 
making the signal and whether the message being sent is of concern to him or not. 
The sound is produced by tapping the percussion tongue in the centre of the slit with 
a cane rod about an inch in diameter and four feet long. The operator cups his 
left hand loosely around the beater and with his right hand grasping the top,?® 
he taps the percussion tongue smartly. The sound so produced can be heard quite 
distinctly within a radius of a mile. 


In recording signals, I have represented the sound made by hitting the gong 
smartly and decisively with the symbol /, while the symbols . . . represent a rattling 
of the beater upon the tongue. All signals end with a loud decisive tap. 


28 See my ‘“‘ Warfare Among the Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. V, p. 274. 
29 See Fig. D, Plate 1. 
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Figure 1.—TABLE OF GONG SIGNALS. 


Name. 


| 
| Function. 


Description and Cultural 
Setting. 


fina:til 


| Many times. 


repeated 
Sounds 
| represent word /augi 
| meaning Come ! 


General muster signal, used to 

collect workers for any co- 
| operative project, to cause 

dilatory participants in a 
feast to hurry along with their 
contributions, to inform 
guests that their host im- 
patiently awaits their arrival. 


fa:tui 


Hortative. 


| General muster signal used in 
circumstances similar to those 
in which fina:til is used but 


tut na bal i suk, lit. 
“the signal / of 
anger.” 


Hortative. 


gong, 
vals between 


| each 
| roll. 


a series of rolls on the | 
with short in- | 


| more expressive. 
| A signal which peremptorily 
orders men to carry out their 
recognized social responsi- 
bilities, used as a more 
emphatic means of obtaining 
| co-operation by an impatient 
| chieftain than fa:tui. 


tuturamba:t, lit. 


signal/con- | 


cerning/rain.”’ 


A warning signal used to 
admonish a weather magician 
suspected of spoiling a 


| 
| 
| ceremony by bringing rain. 


tutautau or tutim. . 


repeated fiv 


times 


A signal which proclaims the 
imminent arrival of an im- 
portant visitor. 


tut malangian kinit 


A reproduction of the 


| 
| 
Annunciatory. 
| death rattle. 


A signal made just prior to the 
burial of an important man as 
a means of giving notice that 
the burial is about to take 
place. 


tut meme, lit. 
signal / decorat- 
ing.” 


Annunciatory. 


A signal made on conclusion of 
the decoration of a feasting 
ground and the erection of 
food display benches. 


tut benge, iit. 
signal/days.” 


Annunciatory. 


Example of announce- 
ment of four days. 


| By means of this signal, the 
number of days which remain 
before the commencement of 
an important ceremony are 
announced. 


sif’'m bo, lit. 
“signal / having 


to do with/the | 


Pigs. 


Annunciatory. 


} Signal indicating one 
boar—a single final 
beat indicates a sow. 


| 


| On all occasions when a ritual 
| presentation of pigs is being 
made, this signal is beaten 
out. Often made by donor 
after he has presented his pigs 
to the host or by latter in 
order to announce total 
number of pigs presented to 
him. This latter signal 


sometimes called sif ka:le bo. 


‘ 
| | | 
Content. 
| 
| 
| | 
| repeated. 
} 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
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| | | 
| | 
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Figure 1.—TAaBLE oF GoNnG SIGNALS.—Continued. 


Name. 


Function. 


Content. 


Description and Cultural 
Setting. 


sif fel 


Annunciatory. 


Signal which announces to 

assembled guests that the 
funeral house (fel) is ready for 
occupancy and invites them 
to enter forthwith. 


sif ka:le bo 


Annunciatory. 


A variant of sif’m bo, q.v. 


pokos 


Annunciatory 


and 
Regulative. 


Special signal used only at a 
feast of welcome to kinsmen 
from another island. By 
means of it the exact amount 
of food consumed at the feast 
is indicated. It also acts asa 
formal announcement of the 
end of the feast. 


bis a pinut 


Annunciatory. 


Signal made before and during 
the carving up of a human 
body being prepared for the 
ovens. There are five sections 
to this signal corresponding 
with the five parts into which 
the corpse of an enemy was 
cut. 


hinit i a;fti 


Annunciatory. 


This is a warning signal to 
women and other  non- 
members of the secret society 
that a meeting of the society 
is about to be held. On 
hearing it, all non-members go 
indoors and remain secluded 
until the meeting is over. 


sif una rokok un fel, 

lit. “‘ signal/con- 
nected with/the 
building / of /a 
house.” 


Regulative. 


Signal made as an intimation 
to workers that fel building 
operations are about to com- 
mence. 


sif una tinge, lit. 
“signal /connected 
with / the pay- 
ment.” 


Regulative. 


During preparations for the 
final funeral feast, a cere- 
monial exchange of pigs takes 
place and this signal is made 
as each performer to whom a 
pig has been assigned runs up 
and places a shell disk on the 

| tethered pig. 


sif ki-kiok 


. | Regulative. 


Signal made prior to holding of 
a feast called mohr n‘papti fel, 
lit. ‘“‘ feast in connection with/ 


the completion of the frame- 
work/of the funeral house.”’ 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
» total | 
nted to | 
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Figure 1.—TaBLE oF GONG SIGNALS.—Continued. 


| Description and Cultural 
Name. Function. Content. Setting. 


| 


sif una sing fel, lit. Regulative. | On completion of the funeral 
“‘signal/connected | house, it is filled with baskets 
with/the filling | of food and cooked pigs are 
of/the house.”’ laid at the base of the carved 
house posts. This signal is 

made during such proceedings, 


sif una fel Regulative. Signal made as an indication to 
nephew of deceased person 
that he must now mount the 
roof of the funeral house and 
exhibit the skull bones of his 


deceased mother’s brother. 


sif u_ iat, lit. | Regulative. Signal made as nephew of 
signal/in con- deceased person stands on the 
nection with/the roof of the funeral house 
ascent.” holding a basket containing 
the skull bones of his deceased 
mother’s brother. 


sok sok mus .. | Regulative. Signal made when nephew of 
deceased person descends 
from the roof of the funeral 
house and sits on a log gong in 
the centre of the deserted 
dancing ground—the cynosure 
of every eye. 


stf ka:lene ssi Regulative. This is a variant of the pokos 

signal and is always tapped 
out by the chief organizer of a 
feast to indicate that guests 
are now free to leave. 


In order to avoid tiresome repetition of the details and circumstances in which 
signals are made, I have recorded in tabular form*® those which were in use during 
my stay. I have reason to believe that there are several others which I did not hear 
simply because I was not present while certain rites with which the signals are 
associated were being performed. 

An examination of the signal material recorded above and of the circumstances 
surrounding the manufacture, ownership and use of the gong as a means of com- 
munication gives sufficient evidence that these instruments play an important part 
in cultural life. This is particularly evident in the use of signals to regulate the 
tempo of the many ritual procedures which constantly engage attention. 
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JUNIOR MARRIAGE SYSTEMS: COMPARATIVE SURVEY! 


By UrsuLa H. 


HE functioning of the junior sororate, juntor levirate and junior marriage 

systems has been previously described for the Wikmunkan tribe.* It remains 
to present a comparative survey of the junior marriage system as it functions in 
this and other tribes in the area under discussion (Cape York Peninsula). 

Junior marriage types have been previously classified as : 

(1) Wikmunkan : 

(a) m.br.d. or f.sis.d.: Kendall-Holyroyd R. 
(6) m.br.d. (f.sis.d. taboo): Archer R. 

(2) Ka.ndyu: f.sis.d. (m.br.d. taboo): upper Archer, Coen and Holyroyd R. 

(3) Yaratdyana : f.sis.d.d. (m.br.d.d. taboo): from Archer R. to Cape York, 

and from Gulf of Carpentaria to east coast. 

(4) Dgamiti: f.sis.d.d. and m.br.d.: Gulf coastland between Ducie and 

Jardine R. 

(1) Wikmunkan. Marriage with m.br.d. is the norm upon which Australian 
marriage systems are based. The remaining types, (2), (3) and (4), appear to be 
peculiar to Cape York Peninsula. The Wikmunkan system differs from m.br.d. 
marriages elsewhere in Australian kinship in its restriction of a man’s marriage to 
the daughter of a KA.LA (m.y.br.), the daughter of MU.KA (m.o.br.) being taboo. 
This involves a unilateral system based upon age restrictions, descent lines coinciding 
with age lines and their terminology accordingly. That is to say, Ego and his sister 
marry in opposite directions; Ego’s father-in-law is KA.LA (m.y.br.) and his 
sister’s (who marries f.o.sis.son) is MU.KA, i.e. a man of an older line who ranks as 
“m.o.br.”” Ego’s sister’s husband MOJYA and Ego’s taboo cross-cousin (motya) 
are classified as ‘‘ older,”’ and his wife and w.br. (KU.7') as “ younger ”’ lines, and as 
such are distinctive age-descent lines. Ego’s cross-cousin (moiya) marries a man of 
an older line who ranks as Ego’s “ o.br.”” (WUNYA) and Ego’s w.br. (KU.7’) marries 
a woman of a younger line who ranks as y.sis. (wt.Ja) and whose brother marries a 
woman who ranks as “ y.sis”’ to Ego’s wife and w.br. : 


WUNYA = moiya me = yap.a, wi.la EGO = kut 
“ole: cross-cousin sis. hus. o. and y. sis. wile 
(taboo) 
KU.T = wt.la PONTA = hut KU.T = po.liya 
w.br. “* y.sis.”” “*w.y.sis.”” w.y.br.”” o.br.son’s d.”’ 


1 Read as a paper under the title of ‘‘ The Junior Marriage Systems of Cape York Peninsula, 
Northern Queensland ”’ at the Hobart meeting of A.N.Z.A.A.S. (Section F), January, 1949. 


2 Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 3, and Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Thus the system works in a unilateral downward-age direction, and only folds 
back on itself by the marriage of men of the youngest line, e.g. KU.T (“ w.y.br.”’) 
with women of a younger generation in the oldest line (vide diagram), which closes the 
system in a downward-age spiral. These six age-descent lines fall into two main 
classificatory (‘‘mother”’ and “ father’’) lines or named patrilineal moieties: 
KUYAN and KATPI. 

The system is further regulated by the use of special terms which distinguish 
more intimate lines from those similarly classified as “older’’ or “‘ younger” 
“mother ” or “‘ father’ lines, and which are potential avenues leading to marital 
alliances for Ego and his sister. For example, f.f-y.br. (P9D.LA) becomes 
PI.LTA.LA (w.m.f.) when Ego marries this man’s d.d., as do also all his younger 
brothers, as heads of lines into which Ego may marry, in distinction from those 
whom w.m.f. addresses as “ o.br.,’’ into which lines he may not marry. All Ego’s 
m.br.d. are motya until he marries one of them as a daughter of his KA.LA (m.y.br.), 
when she becomes ku.f as do also her younger brothers and sisters, in distinction 
from her older brothers and sisters and Ego’s older brothers’ wives (who remain 
motya). Ego’s y.br. marries a younger ku.{, who now calls Ego PINYAWA.’A 
and is no longer eligible as Ego’s wife, not even on the death of her husband, in 
accordance with the ruling of the junior sororate and levirate. 

Ego’s taboo cross-cousin becomes ka.fa.kdlana in distinction from other moiya 
less intimately related, who might in an exchange-marriage become ku.{. She is 
permanently taboo and is regarded as a kind of “ cousin-mother ”’ and her husband 
as a kind of “ father.’’ In the Wikmunkan junior marriage system this “‘joking- 
relationship,’ which enjoys familiarity without responsibility, does not appear to be 
as clearly defined as in the Ka.ndyu system, where a special term is given to the 
husband of the “ cousin-mother,” or in the Ydraidyana system where this line 
(m.f.sis.husband) takes on a special terminology as a “ gammon-father ’’ line. 

These special terms, like those used for m.- and f.-in-law and son- and d.-in-law, 
act as a kind of sliding-scale in relation to the classificatory age-descent lines and 
serve to hold together, as it were, Ego’s and his sister’s position, especially when 
marital adjustments occur which might otherwise disturb the correct pattern of the 
intimate relationships. 

Age-descent lines open out fan-wise in each generation as newly-formed intimate 
“older” and “ younger ”’ lines become classified with those of the previous generz- 
tion, which become merely formal or classificatory as intimacy recedes. This fan-wise 
tendency would create a continuous divergence of older and younger lines, were it 
not for the counteracting fold-over of the age-spiral brought about by intergeneration 
marriages between men of an older generation in younger lines and women of a 
younger generation in older lines. According to this inter-generation exchange, 
Ego may give an “ older sister’ (presumably of his own or a “ company ”’ clan) 
to a man of his wife’s (presumably his mother’s) clan, who ranks as w.f.f.y.br. 
(m.f.y.br.). This exchange works in one direction only, i.e. Ego gives his “ sister” 
to a man of his wife’s clan in return for his wife, but Ego retains his status guo (and 
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so does his “‘ o.br.,’’ whose sister has been given), marrying only into a younger line 
in his own generation.? Ego’s “‘ o.sis.,’’ however, assumes the rank of her husband 
(NAITIA) and becomes Ego’s kdmi (‘ m.m.y.sis.”” or “ f.f-y.sis.”). As brother 
to ‘‘ kémi,’’ however, Ego’s “ o.br.”” ranks as PD.LA, so that WUNYA (o.br.) 
and P).LA become equivalent terms and reciprocally son’s son (PI.LIYA) and 
y.br. (PINTA). In this way an equivalence of alternating generations is created in 
relation to this inter-generation exchange, which extends also to other relationships 
involved in similar transactions. How far this equivalence is universally recognized 
in the Wikmunkan system it is difficult to say ; but it was not explicitly acknowledged 
as in the Yaraidyana system, where it certainly has a definite function in identifying 
older and younger lines and generations in relation to each other. 

At the time of publishing my paper on the Wikmunkan juntor marriage system, 
I had not fully grasped the significance of this age-spiral, nor had I compared it 
with the other Peninsular systems. More careful analysis‘ suggests that I accepted 
too literally my Ka.ndyu informant’s assertions that the Wikmunkan age-spiral 
acted ‘‘ the same’ way as the Ka.ndyu spiral. The Wikmunkan inter-generation 
exchange marriage would appear to be with women of the second descending genera- 
tion and not, as described for the Ka.ndyu system, with women of the third descending 
generation.°® 


(2) Ka.ndyu (f.sis.d.). The Ka.ndyu occupy the forest country of the eastern 
tableland and the headwaters of the Archer, Coen and Holyroyd Rivers.® 

My Ka.ndyu informant, who had been a police-tracker during his life of sixty 
years or so, was my sole informant. Although he was diffident concerning his own 
knowledge of his tribal customs, he questioned his relatives carefully when oppor- 
tunity offered, and was quite definite—and his own genealogy confirms his state- 
ment—i.e. that marriage with father’s younger sister’s daughter was not only per- 
missible but desirable, and that marriage with m.br.d. was strictly taboo. 

The terminology of the Ka.ndyu (like that of the Wikmunkan) system, is that 
of a unilateral first-cousin marriage. But whereas in the Wikmunkan system first- 
cousin marriage descent lines coincide with the age lines of the junior marriage 
system, in the Ka.ndyu system these lines do not necessarily coincide. In addition 
to differentiation between m.o. and y.br. found in the Wikmunkan system, the 


3 It is possible that a reciprocal marriage between Ego and a woman of an older generation 
in a younger line exists, but if so, I am not aware of it—and understood it was not so. 


4 Based on the assertion made by a Wikmunkan man (the significance of which escaped my 
notice at the time) that ‘‘a man may marry his naityiya from an older line.” 


5 The slipping-down three generations of the Ka.ndyu inter-generation exchange marriage 
would seem to be related to marriage with a younger generation of the Ydraidyana type, practised 
by neighbours of both Wikmunkan and Ka.ndyu tribes. The diagram (Diagram 1) of the Wik- 
munkan age spiral given in this paper is therefore an amendment to that previously given for the 
Wikmunkan in Diagram 3A, p. 445, Vol. X, No. 4. 


® Marriage with f.sis.d. (described here for the Ka.ndyu only) occurs also on the Gulf Coast 
in the neighbourhood of the Holyroyd and Edward Rivers, where the Wikndtara (Wikkalkan) 
and Wiknantyara tribes also distinguish f.o. and y. sisters. The same system was claimed by my 
informant for the Aiyabsto and Koko-alk2lo on the upper Coleman and the Koko-umpilo on the 
Pacific Coast, east of the Ka.ndyu, into which tribes my informant had married. 
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Ka.ndyu differentiate also between f.o. and y.sis., the daughter of the latter (p7.ma) 
being eligible, and the daughter of the former (pinya) being taboo (yama). The 
term yama is used for both age-taboo cousin and unilateral-taboo cousin, which do 
not always coincide. 


In the Ka.ndyu system a man marries close on his father’s side but not his 
mother’s. Theoretically, he marries the daughter of his full f1.ma (f.y.sis.) and his 
half-KA.LA (half-m.y.br.) and a woman marries the son of her full MU.KA (m.o.br.) 
and half-pinya (half-f.o.sis.). In practice, these distinctions are not so clear-cut, 
but the opposite rule is quite definite, i.e. no matter how distantly connected, a 
man may never marry the daughter of both MU.KA and pinya, nor a woman the 
son of both KA.LA and pfi.ma. These are “ older” and “ younger ’’ lines par 
excellence, and never change their status in relation to Ego and his sister. In this 
respect the age restrictions hold firm and coincide with descent lines. But in the 
Ka.ndyu system, since the father’s sister marries normally into an older line, Ego 
may marry the daughter of an “ outside ’’ MU.KA (remains MU.KA) and p1.ma; 
and since m.br. marries normally into a younger line, Ego’s sister may marry the 
son of MU.KA (m.o.br.) and an “ outside ”’ pi.ma (<pinya). But, in either case, this 
departure from the pattern is only permissible where MU.KA (w.f.) and pi.ma 
(hus.m.) are not clan or full-blood pi.ma (f.y.sis.) and MU.KA (m.o.br.). To be 
logically consistent with the junior marriage pattern, the Ka.ndyu system should 
be a second-cousin and not a first-cousin marriage. But my informant’s insistence 
upon preference for a first-cousin marriage on the father’s side suggests that the 
system was neither one thing nor the other and consequently was adjusting itself 
to both. 

Marriage with f.sis.d. demands a differentiation between m.f. and w.f.f. (f.m. 
and m.f.sis.), m.br. and w.f. (m.br. wife and f.sis.), f.f. and m.f.sis. husband (f.f.sis. 
and f.m.br.’s wife). These distinctions are not marked by any difference in 
terminology, though the words “ home ”’ and “ half ’’ are used in making distinctions. 
As in the Wikmunkan system, special terms are used to distinguish intimate relation- 
ships in the marital situation from purely classificatory relationships. Inthe Ka.ndyu 
system these terms are more numerous in view of the greater complexity of the 
Ka.ndyu system. Not only does P9.LA (f.f.br.) become TALINDYA as w.m.f. 
(and also his younger brothers), but AJTYJ (m.f.br.) becomes CIO as w.f.f., and 
also his younger brothers and sisters, thus distinguishing eligible lines from those 
into which Ego’s older brothers have married. TALINDYA marries 2yo, i.e. 
w.f.f.y.sis. Ego’s f.o. and y.sis.’s sons are PI.LIP.A (w.o. and y.br.) but f.o.sis.d. 
is yama (age-taboo), and marries Ego’s “ o.br.”’ (f.0.br.son or f.f.o.br.son’s son). 
Ego’s pt.ma’s (f.y.sis.’s) daughters are wul.ama till he marries one of them, when 
wul.ama becomes ku.lanta ; also all her younger sisters are ku.lanta till one of them 
marries Ego’s y.br., when she becomes Ego’s pa.’ityu, whilst his older brothers’ 
wives remain wul.ama. Ego’s sister addresses Ego’s wife as ku.lanta just as he does, 
but Ego’s w.br. (f.sis.son) is her JAMA. Her m.o. and y.br. daughters are her 
wul.ama and m.o.br. son is PI.LIP.A till she marries, when PI.LIPA<MOIYA 
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(husband) ; but her m.y.br. son is her JAMA (age-taboo). She calls her hus.o.br. 
PA.’I and her y.sis.husband MOIYA. Ego calls his sister’s husband MOJYA_, 
as she does, but his m.br.d. is yama (unilateral-taboo). Thus to Ego and his sister 
f.o.sis.d. and m.y.br.son are both yama, but for respectively different reasons.’ 

The term ALMA is used to distinguish the husband of Ego’s taboo cross-cousin 
(yama), i.e. his “ cousin-mother,” from other “ older brothers ’’ who marry else- 
where and remain YAP.O. The term ALMA is used by men of Ego’s line in each 
generation respectively for the husband of m.f.sis., w.f.sis., m.br.d., w.br.d. or sis.s.d., 
ie. as related to the particular marital situation in each case. The term does not 
denote a distinctive classificatory line as such but merely men of a particular “ f.f.”’ 
line who happen to marry into a line which is taboo to men of Ego’s line.*® 


ALMA’s line is “ o.br.”” to the line into which Ego’s w.br. marries, i.e. they 
become “‘ older’’ and ‘‘ younger’ half-f.f. lines respectively in relation to Ego. 
W.br. cannot marry dlma (half-o.sis.) ; he marries half-ya.’ato (y.sis.). The Ka.ndyu 
system thus recognizes “ full’’ and “ half” lines in each of the two main classi- 
ficatory lines, ‘‘ father’s ’’ and “‘ mother’s,” which are named patrilineal moieties : 
KUYAN and KA.PAI. 

The basis of interaction between these full and half lines is the exchange of 
taboo cross-cousins, according to which Ego gives his yama (m.br.d.) to his wife’s 
DAMA (ALMA) and Ego’s w.br. (PI.LIP.A) gives his yama (Ego’s sister) to his 
wife’s JAMA (MOIYA) (vide Diagram 2). 

The diagram here presented is based on first-cousin marriage and serves primarily 
to illustrate the interaction of these four main lines classified respectively as f.f. and 
m.f. lines (full and half). Second-cousin marriage through f.m.br. is also indicated. 

It will be noted that the men and women of Ego’s line marry in different direc- 
tions ; and that in each alternating generation their position is reversed in this respect, 
Ego marrying into the same main line as his f.f. and son’s son, whilst his father and 
son marry into the same main line as his sister, f.f.sis. and son’s d. Also, “ half” 
lines marry into the same classificatory lines as the corresponding “ full ”’ lines, but 
in the opposite direction in the same generation, and in the same direction in the 
alternate generation, i.e. Ego marries into a line which is taboo to his father (vide 
diagram) ; whilst Ego’s half-br. marries yama (m.br.d.). 

The functioning of the junior marriage (as indicated in this diagram) further 
complicates the interaction of these main lines by splitting them into older and 
younger lines. It will be noted that Ego’s and his sister’s age-taboo cousin’s lines 
(f.o.sis. husband and m.y.br.son) which are ineligible to Ego and his sister are eligible 


7 The unilateral-taboo (m.br.d.) and the age-taboo (f.o.sis.d.) at close range are rigid, but 
Ego may claim the daughter of his half-pinya (‘‘ f.o.sis.’’) if the latter is married to half-KA.LA, 
when pinya<pi.ma. If of his father’s clan, this pinya must give if no other wife is obtainable 
by Ego. 

8 If ALMA marries ngama from KA.LA he <PI.P-ALMA and she <ba.pa and her children 
YA.’A.TO (y.br. and sis.). 
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to Ego’s son and daughter on a second-cousin marriage basis. By this means lines 
which appear to be “ left-over ”’ in Ego’s generation may be woven into the pattern 
again in the next generation. 

Like the Wikmunkan, the Ka.ndyu system “ closes’ in an age-spiral by means 
of an inter-generation exchange marriage, but in the Ka.ndyu system this exchange 
is apparently between a man and a woman of the third descending generation.® 
As described by my informant, Ego’s w.br. (PJ.LJP.A) gives his daughter mampa 
or mu.katya (o. and y.sis.d.) to ALMA’s son “ YAP.O” (PI.’ATO or “ 0.br.son ”’) 
and in exchange ALMA gives his daughter “ ya.a”’ (“ pi.’ato”’ or “ o.br.d.’’) to 
Ego’s AITYI (m.f.y.br.) ; or he may give his sister dlma’s daughter to Ego’s PD.LA 
(“ f.f.y.br.”). ALMA’s son marries mampa (w.br.d.) and remains “ YAP.O,” 
but ALMA’s daughter “ ya.a”” marries AITYI and becomes mi.mi (‘‘ f.f-y.sis.”’) ; 
and, similarly, ALM4A’s sister’s daughter marries P.LA and becomes pa’.i 
(‘‘ f.m.y.sis.”). Although not of Ego’s generation, ‘“‘ YAP.O”, as mimi’s brother, 
ranks as P).LA (‘‘ f.f-y.br.”) so that PD.LA and YA.PO” become equivalent 
term 

Ka.ndyu marriage rules may be summarized as follows: A man may marry the 
daughter of any p1.ma and a woman the son of any MU.KA. To quote my informant: 
“A man has yama from full KA.LA, MU.KA and pinya; a woman has yama 
from full KA.LA, pinya and pt.ma.” 

A man has the right to the daughter of any p1.ma on his father’s ground, married 
to half-KA.LA on his mother’s ground—‘ promising” is just a ritualistic 
“reminder.” But if pi.ma is married to “ outside’? KA.LA and Ego marries her 
daughter, he must pay back a “ sister” to his w.br. from his own or a company 
clan. If exchange of full sisters takes place between distant clans, the terminology 
must be adapted to suit the junior marriage pattern and children of such marriages 
may not marry each other. Ego can marry from full pt.ma and half-KA.LA or 
half-MU.KA (outside the mother’s clan); or from half-pi.ma and half-KA.LA 
or half-MU.KA (mother’s clan or “ outside’); or from half-pimya in the father’s 
clan (pinya<p1.ma) and half-KA.LA in the mother’s clan. Ego’s sister may marry 
from MU.KA and pinya; or from KA.LA and outside pinya or from half-MU.KA 
and half-pi.ma (<pinya). 

Presumably Ego can marry his f.m.o.br.’s son’s (MU.KA)’s d., provided she 
is outside the mother’s clan; his f.m.y.br.son’s d. (from half-KA.LA married to 
half-pi.ma) even if of mother’s clan may marry Ego. (Vide diagram.) 


® The placing of the husband and son of Ego’s ‘“‘ cousin-mother’”’ in the category of 
“ PINYA ” and “ YAP.O,” and the consequent slipping-up a generation of 4LM4A’s line, may 
be an adjustment to the Ydraidyana system in which Ego marries his father’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter, or it may be a necessary adjustment of the full and half lines to the age spiral. In the 
Ydraidyana system this ‘‘ joking relationship ’’ is identified with ‘‘ f.m.br.’’ (m.f.sis.hus.) line. 
WIn the Ka.ndyu system the equivalence of alternating generations is nominal only— 
since ‘‘ YA P.O” (ALMA’s son) is really PI.ATO (o.br. son) and becomes equivalent to P57.LA 
only as the brother of “ ya.’a”’ (pi.’ato), who marries into the third ascending generation. 
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Ambiguity regarding Ego’s w.f. in a first-cousin marriage, where f.sis. normally 
marries MU.KA, whereas w.f. should be KA.LA (preferably in the mother’s clan 
according to my informant), suggests that though the Ka.ndyu system allows first- 
cousin marriage, its terminology as a junior marriage system is more in keeping 
with second-cousin marriage. 

The Ka.ndyu system would seem, therefore, to be at the cross-roads, where any 
of the following tendencies might assert themselves in due course : 


(x1) Taboo on f.sis.d. as well as m.br.d. 

(2) Lapse of age restrictions of the junior marriage system. 

(3) Accentuation of the unilateral ‘‘ sis.hus.<_—>w.br.”’ situation. 

(4) A distinctive terminology for w.f.f. line as distinct from m.f. line. 


The second and third tendencies appear in systems to the south of the Ka.ndyu 
area, whilst (1) and (4) are features of the Ydaraidyana system to the north. 

(3) Yaraidyana (f.sis.d.d.). Tribes practising this form of marriage extend 
northwards from the Archer River to Cape York and from east to west of the Peninsula 
in this area." The Ydraidyana at Cape York gave the most explicit account of 
these marriage laws, which are typical of all the tribes in this area.” Informants 
from inland tribes used special terms (not recorded by the Ydraidyana), stressing 
this or that aspect of the system. An A.detiyiti informand from the Gulf Coast 
between Archer and Embley Rivers also gave more detailed explanations. Informants 
at Weipa Mission, where members of these tribes foregather and intermarry, were 
so vague as to be confusing and their genealogies were not reliable. I have therefore 
used the Ydraidyana as a basis of explanation, including those special terms used 
by other tribes and not recorded by Ydraidyana informants, including also special 
information given by my A.detiyiti informant and informants from Alinit, Itinadyana, 
Tysyandyi, Ndru.’ayit etc. 

The junior marriage system works in the Ydraidyana system in the usual way, 
i.e. men marry down and women marry up, into younger and older lines respectively. 
The general rule is that Ego marries his f.y.sis.d.d. and gives his sister’s daughter 
to his m.o.br.son. Neither Ego nor his sister marry into the mother’s father’s line. 
Both marry into a ¢hird classificatory line, with which f.m.f., m.m.f. and the (taboo) 
m.f.sis. husband’s lines are identified. 

Throughout these tribes of the Ydraidyana type the three classificatory patri- 
lineal lines are symbolized by the sounds “ p”’ (w.f.f., m.f.sis.hus. and sis.hus.f.f.), 
“w”’ (f.f.) and “t¢”’ (m.f.). A common term ‘““‘ MAUWARA ”’ (or its equivalent) is 
used for both w.br. and sis.husband, and the term ‘‘ AMJ6A ”’ is used for both sister’s 
husband’s father and w.f. Ego and his sister both marry from AMIJO6A and aiyuwin 
(f.sis.d.), but, unless full exchange takes place, these are different “‘p” and “?t” 
lines, i.e. at close range m.m.br. son marries aiyuwin from half-f.y.sis. and half- 
m.br. 


11 Vide map, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 55. 
12 A full list of terms used by these tribes is appended. 


. 
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Within each of these three main classificatory lines are two subsidiary lines, 
i.e. three ‘‘ p”’ lines abovementioned, three “ w”’ and three “¢”’ lines. In addition 
to mother’s and father’s are m. and f. older and younger brother’s lines, which are 
properly speaking half-lines, i.e. w.m.f. (half-m.y.br.) and m.br.w. (half-f.y.sis.), 
f.sis.hus. (half-m.o.br.) and f.o.sis.d.d.hus. (half-o.br.). The distinction between 
full and half lines is expressed in A.detiyiti etc. by the use of such terms as “ 92yo.t’” 
(half or “‘ outside’) and ‘‘ mbiy’”’ (home or “ full’’), with the term for mother’s 
brother, father’s sister etc. Inland tribes use a special term to distinguish father’s 
half-y-.br. from father’s y.br., and certain tribes distinguish m.br.w., <dmeridan 
or ““m. of dmeri” (m.br.d.) from f.y.sis. and half-f.y.sis. (wife of half-m.y.br.), 
<atyuwtOim or “ mother of atyuwin”’ (w.m.). Ego marries from 
(‘‘ m.y.br.”’) and or mbiy-imata (f.y. sister), who becomes diyuwi6im and her 
daughter <atyuwin (w.m.); he never marries from full-ARAO@A (m.y.br.), whose 
wife becomes dmeridan and her daughter becomes dmert. In Ego’s mother’s clan 
all U.KUTA (m.o.br.) are mbty-U.KUTA and their daughters are dmeri on account 
of age-taboo; but Ego can marry from 2iys.t-ARAQ@A (m.y.br.) in his mother’s 
clan and from U.KUTA outside the mother’s clan, who, if married to imata (f.y.sis.), 
becomes ARAQ@A and may be Ego’s w.m.f. Ego thus marries from 2tyo.t-4 RAOA 
(w.m.f.)!3 and aiyuwifim (w.m.m.), ic. from AMI@A (w.f.) and aiyuwin (w.m.), 
never from ULBU or “ [8A@A ” (taboo “ p” line) and dmeri (m.br.d.). AMI@A 
(w.f.) may be m.m.br. or f.m.br.son. M.m.br.d. is called ami@a-mauwara, as she 
comes from m.m. (aém16a’s) line, in distinction from atyuwin-mauwara (f.sis.d.d.) whose 
f. is Ego’s f.m.br.son at close range. 


According to a Ty2yandyi informant, all f.sis. on Ego’s ground are eligible as 
w.m.m. Into whatever ground f.sis. marries, her children <awyuwin and Ege can 
take a wife from any clan into which aiywwin marries. The mothers of these 
aiyuwin<atyuwifim and their brothers <JJGOTIM. All women whom Ego’s 
brothers and sisters (from father’s co-wives) call atyuwin are Ego’s aiyuwin also, 
and those called amert are ameri to Ego, and their daughters are taboo. This applies 
also to all clan brothers and sisters. As these “ brothers ” and “ sisters ”’ are married 
into a number of clans, Ego has a wide choice. When Ego’s father dies and Ego’s 
“‘ mothers ”’ are taken by men in his own and other clans, the children, Ego’s brothers 
and sisters, are scattered. Ego may now look for a wife from any of these grounds 
into which his “‘ adopted ” father’s sisters have married ; and even from those grounds 
into which his scattered brother’s and sister’s father’s sisters have married. If 
Ego’s m.br. dies, Ego may marry from the new husband’s line (not m.br.), whose 
wife <aiyuwifim. 

According to my A .detiyiti informant, the correct marriage for Ego is not with 
f.sis.d.d. but with the daughter’s daughter’s daughter of Y.W9.RAOA (f.f.y.br.), 
who becomes TA.LJ (w.m.m.f.), and f.m.y.sis., who becomes p1.2yanan (w.m.m.m.).14 


13 Aiyuwin’s f.. must always be ARAQOA, or, if from “ outside,” U.KUTA<ARAOA. 
14Cf. Kandyu: TALINDYA and 2ngo. 
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The situation is similar to that of the Ka.ndyu system in that full f.sis.d. at 
close range marries into an older line, and full f.sis.d.d. marries Ego’s “ o.br.”” in an 
older line (not Ego). But if f.y.sis. marries U.KUTA outside the mother’s clan, 
U.KUTA becomes ARAQ@A, and may give his daughter to Ego—which is a form 
of exchange. These two marriages (f.sis.d.d. and f.f.y.br.d.d.d.) are shown as one 
in the diagram, but it should be noted that there is a difference, and that Ego should 
at close range marry into a younger line. Ego’s w.m.m.m. must be of the grand- 
parent’s generation, and, if not f.m., should be a woman whom f.m. calls “ y.sister,”’ 
ie. “ f.m.y.sis.” 

Besides these special terms “ mbiy”’ and “ otyo.t,” the terms ‘“‘MA.’E.M” 
and ‘‘ imalgan ’’ (or their equivalents) are used for “ outside” in-laws. For example, 
if Ego’s son does not marry sis.d.d. (amu.ka), his wife becomes “ imalgan”’ and 
sis.d.d. husband becomes “‘ MA.’E.M.”’ These terms are similarly used for m.br.son’s 
wife (if not sis.d.) and sis.d. husband (if not m.br. son); for m.m.br. wife (not 
f.sis.d.) ; for f.sis.son’s d. (half-sister’s d.d.), for sis.son’s and daughter’s wife and 
husband (d.d. and d. son taboo), and, conversely, for d.d. husband and d. son’s 
wife (sis. son and d. taboo). A special term ko.pan is used for the latter by Aliyit, 
as being a permanently taboo relationship. Also, ATYUWIN (w.m.br.’s) wife 
(who cannot be full sister’s daughter except by exchange) becomes amiyara, i.e. 
mother of mtyara as distinct from sister’s d.d. (ému.ka) ; and, similarly, half-sister’s 
son’s son and d. (from ‘‘/.8A69A ”’) become piyara as distinguished from Ego’s 
sister’s son’s son and daughter (from ULBU), who are apu.ka.'® 

Bilateral brother and sister exchange is formally recognized in the Y draidyana 
system by the use of the term MAUWARA for both w.br. and sis.hus. Whenever 
a bilateral brother-and-sister exchange occurs, a readjustment takes place in the 
following generation. E.g. if Ego gives his younger sister to his wife’s older brother, 
she must become f.o.sis. to his children, and vice versa, so that the balance of the 
junior system is preserved. But even more important is the m.br.d.d. (and m.f.sis.d.) 
taboo, following on a bilateral brother-and-sister exchange marriage.!® Ego’s 
son cannot now marry Ego’s sister’s d.d. (amu.ka) ,who will be his m.br.d.d. (taboo). 
Ego will endeavour to give a younger half-sister to his w.br. in accordance with the 
correct pattern, but he may give his own sister (preferably a younger sister) to his 
wife’s brother. Bilateral exchange is therefore formally recognized as permissible, 
but the system is unilateral and in its readjustments obeys the junior marriage 
pattern. 


15 These special terms (other than ‘“‘ MA.’E.M”’ and “ imalgan’’) were not recorded for 
YARAIDYANA, but they probably exist. 


16 When men exchange full sisters, all their children from these two lines become “ cousin- 
brothers and sisters ’’ to each other. That is to say, they ‘‘ turn their backs ”’ on each other, as 
do Ego and the children of his m.f.sis. and m.br.d. and must marry into “ outside ’’ lines. The 
families into which their children, who are ‘‘ brother and sister ’’ to each other, marry, are both 
classified as ‘‘ in-laws” by both sets of “‘ br. and sis.,”’ i.e. the latter address each others in-laws 
as they would their own in-laws and the terms MA.’E.M and imalgan are used by both families 
for those families into which both “ br. and sis.’’ families marry. 
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Brother-and-sister exchange is only one form of exchange, which may or may 
not coincide with the usual exchange by which a man gives his sister’s daughter to a 
man in return for that man’s sister’s daughter given to him for a wife. The following 
description of an exchange marriage supplied by my A.detiyiti informant, presents 
the exchange system in a nutshell: Ego’s NAIT (f.) has spoken for adayi (m.) ; 
Ego’s MAI gives his sister’s daughter to NAIJT, and receives in return Ego’s puwa 
(f.sis.d.) for wife. Ego then may marry the daughter of MAI and puwa (i.e. m.m.br. 
and f.sis.d.). UWA (w.m.br.) then paints Ego’s chest and puwa “ pulls his hair.” 
PUWA gives his sister’s d. to Ego and marries Ego’s half-younger sister (aykuydyi) 
in exchange ; or PUWA may get Ego’s own sister’s daughter in exchange for his 
sister’s daughter given to Ego. Ego’s w.br. “rubs chests” with Ego and they 
“ fall down together.” Ego then calls w.br. NDWAD) (“ wife’) and w.br. calls 
Ego MBRAD) (“ husband ’’). 


As exchange marriages are frequently taking place, the shifting of the lines is 
kaleidoscopic and the use of special terms steadies the shifting pattern. 

Since exchange marriages are such a significant factor in this system, affecting 
short-cuts and readjustment of full and half lines, it has seemed advisable to include 
in my diagram the exchange situation described above, in which Ego’s father marries 
the sister’s daughter of an ‘“‘ outside’ AMJ0A, who thus becomes Ego’s m.m.br. 
and who receives in return Ego’s f.y.sister’s daughter avyuwin, who may now give 
her daughter to Ego, and in exchange Ego’s sister’s daughter 2k9.ka may be given 
to AIYUWIN. Such a situation (in which Ego marries from both m.m.br. and 
f.sis.d.) only occurs where there is no close relationship between these lines in the 
grandparent’s generation (where m.m.m. is not f.f.sis. and f.m. is not m.m.f.sis.), 
i.e. neither Ego’s father nor his m.m.br. has married their own f.sis.d.d. In other 
words, this situation implies exchange marriages in preceding generations. 


At close range, Ego would marry f.m.br. son’s d. and f.y.sis.d.d. In this diagram 
“ f.m.br.-marriage ”’ is illustrated by Ego’s son’s son (WJ.RU.KA)’s marriage 
with w.br.son’s d. (apu.ka). M.m.br. and f.m.br.son, though both formally classified 
as AMIOA (w.f.), do not actually coincide. The correct marriage for Ego at close 
range, i.e. with f.f-y.br. (TALINDYA)’s d.d.d. is identified in this diagram with that 
of f.sis.d.d., whom Ego has married by exchange. 


The diagram further illustrates possibilities open to younger generations, e.g. 
Ego’s son and daughter, whose marriage with sis.d.d. and son (amu.ka) is interrupted 
(m.br.d.d. taboo) by the bilateral exchange marriage between Ego and sis. husband, 
may now marry into younger and older branches respectively of f.sis.son’s 
(AIYUWIN’s) line. But Ego’s sister’s son and daughter may marry into m.br.son’s 
(UWAN’s) line, the latter marrying dtu.ka of an “ outside” “¢”’ line (i.e. not d.d.). 
And f.sis.son marries “ outside ”’ 2k2.ka (half-y.sis.d.). In the following generation, 
Ego’s d.d. and d. son (ATU.KA) marry “ outside ” (not sis’son and d.)!? and the 
respective husband and wife are addressed as “MA.’E.M” and “imalgan”’ or 


17 A permanent taboo (m.br.d.d.). 
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K9.PAN (Aliyit). D.d. and d.son are classified with AITYUWIN (f.sis.son 
and d.) and atyuwin’s (d.d.) husband may be AM/J@A (y.line), so that d.d.d. (apu.ka) 
ranks as mauwara and may marry Ego’s ITAMU (‘‘y.br.”). Ego’s sis.dr.’s 
son AMU.KA marries inu.ka (half-y.br.son’s d.) and their children are classified 
as UWAN and ameri (m.br. line). Sis.d.d. (d@mu.ka), who in this diagram does not 
marry Ego’s son,!* may marry J.8A@A (‘‘f.y.br.”) in a younger line and becomes 
inyugu m.y.sis.’’). 

Ego’s son’s son (WJ.RU.KA) is shown marrying Ego’s y.sis.son’s d. (a.pu.ka), 
who is his f.m.br.son’s d. and his f.f.y.sis.son’s d. Y.sis.son’s son marries “ outside ”’ 
(not son’s d.) and his wife <¢imanda ; o.sis. son’s son could marry son’s d. 

Ego’s son’s son’s children are WD.RU.KA, and rank as y. brothers and sisters 
(<ITAMU). 

Ego’s son’s son’s son ([NU.KA) may marry Ego’s half-m.y.sis. (imyugu) and 
<JI.8A0A. AMAIKI and INU.KA may both rank with f.y.br. as J.8A0A and 
are called ‘‘ NIJDARADIN ’’* or “ the one who brings me up ”’ (cf. junior sororate 
and levirate). 


Half-f.y.br. is shown marrying miyara (half-sis.d.d.) from ATYUWIN. His 
son (ITAMU)’s son INU.KA<I.8A@A and his son’s son’s son WI.RU.KA 
<ITAMU, who are shown marrying their respective a.pi0a-mauwara, i.e. inyuyu 
(‘‘ m.y.sis.”) and mauwara (‘ w.y.sis.’’). 

The downward age-spiral of the junior-marriage system is active in this system 
also, permitting the marriage of men of older lines with women of a younger genera- 
tion in older lines. In this system with its bilateral tendency, the spiral winds upwards 
also. E.g. Y.W92.RAO9A may marry mauwara (in an older line), but Ego may also 
marry his a.p10a-mauwara (m.m.f.y.sis.). In so doing, Ego becomes identified with 
an “ outside”’ Y.WD.RAOA and not his TA.LI (w.m.m.f.), who marries f.m.y.sis.” 

As men of younger lines bring women of older lines up into their own generation, 
these women affect the age status of their children. Y.A.PJOA (f.m.y.br.) marries 
u.pandi and her children wlbu<dmiQa. 

As in other junior-marriage systems this age-spiral creates an equivalence of 
terminology which takes place in all lines in relation to those of the appropriate age 
and status. The marriage of imata (“ f.o.sis.”) with U.KUTA (m.f.f.y.br.) and of 
u.kuta (“ m.o.sis.”) with INATA (f.f.f.y.br.) creates an equivalence of these terms 


18 Taboo resulting from bilateral exchange between Ego and sis.hus. 


19 NINGARANGAN is the Adetingiti term used for half-f.y.br. The use of this item was 
explained as follows by a Tycngandyi informant, Mammus: “ A @ai-yi.gi. (half-m.y.sis.)’s 
husband (half-f.y.br.) is NAINA ’PARAN’NYATI (NINGARANGIN), i.e. ‘the one who 
brings me up,’ who may be Ego’s son’s son’s sn YANGANA.’ANDYI (INU.KA). F.-y.br. is 
I.BE.(I.8AQA). Ameri’s (m.br.d.) husband is NGGETIM’MRA. (‘ cousin-father ’) or ‘ play- 
mate.’ Ego’s ‘o.br.son’s son (YANGALUNDI’s) son and d.’<JBE. and myu.kai (f.y.sis.), 
whose daughter <pfwa.(aiyuwin) and may marry MAIYA (m.m.br.) in a younger line and give 
their daughter to Ego. Ego’s son’s son’s son is ‘ y.br.son ’ and son’s son’s son’s son is YANGA- 
LUNDI (son’s son) and this man’s son is Ego’s 1.8. Ego’s y.br.son’s son is RAMAKWINA 
(y.br.son) ; his son <J.BE. and calls Ego YANGA MU.’UNDYI (o.br.son). 


2 In this readjustment of lines, w.m.m.m. (f.f.y.br. wife) must be a.pifa (not mauwara) and 
w.f.m. (f.m.br. wife) must be we.vaOa (not u.pandi) ; but m.m.m. may be u.pandi (“ o.sis.”’). 
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in parents and grandparents’ generations, i.e. JNATA is used both for f.f.f. and 
f.o.br. and U.KUTA for m.f.f. and m.o.br. The marriage of U.PUIGA, Ego’s 
“‘o.br.”’ in an older line, with his ap10a-mauwara (m.m.f.y.sis.) links Y.WI.RA@A 
(f.f.y.br.) with U.PUIGA (o.br.) and Ego (y.br.) in order of precedence. And in 
exchange Ego may give his sister to his ‘‘ m.m.f.y.br.”” Similarly, if Ego’s “ o.br.d.” 
(a@maiki) in an older line marries Ego’s ‘‘ ARA®A ” in a younger “ ¢”’ line, she becomes 
atyuwt8im. Ego may marry his a.pu.ka-mauwara (‘‘ o.br.d.d.d.’’), and by so doing 
he becomes “ o.br.”” to his WC.RU.KA (“ o.br.son’s son ’’’), who may marry Ego’s 
mauwara (w.y.sis.). F.m.y.br. may marry u.pandi (“ half-o.sis.’’) in an older line ; 
her daughter <wlbu (aémi0a) and her d.d. <miyara or inyuyu (half-m.y.sis.). By 
the marriage of Y.A T/A (half-m.f.y.br.) with ulbu (0. line), her son ranks as ARA@A 
(half-m.y.br.), ie. UWAN and ATI@A are equivalent terms, and AMU.KA and 
ARA®@A. An “ outside’? A.PI6A may marry a woman who is u.pandi to Ego and 
she <w9.ra.0a to the ground into which she marries. An “ outside”’ a.pi0a may 
marry Ego’s W).RU.KA and she <a.puka to Ego. A woman is absorbed into 
her husband’s ground and he is “ adopted” by hers, but both retain their own 
status on their own grounds. In distant exchange between tribes a classificatory 
WJ.RA@A may obtain Ego’s a.pu.ka (d.d.d.) in exchange for a wife (mauwara) 
received by Ego from this “ outside’ source. To Ego, this “ outside’? W2.RAOQA 
<W9.RU.KA, but to this man’s people a.pu.ka <a.piOa. 

As may be observed by the close affinity between terms used for mother and 
daughter in reckoning descent, e.g. amiyara and miyara, aryuwibim and aiyuwin 
dmeridan and dmeri etc., matrilineal descent is a determining factor in the readjust- 
ment of lines in this system. The phrase “ egg of so and so’”’ is often used. I did 
not obtain names for matrilineal descent lines, though my A.detiyiti informant 
assured me names existed. The two classificatory female descent lines run diagonally 
through younger to older lines, and from older to younger generation as follows : 

(1) inata atida a.pita (w.m.m.m. < p1.’2yanan) imata > aiyuwin > 

(d.d.d.). 

(2) u.kuta > wo.raQa (m.m.m.) ami$a (m.m.) > inyuyu u.pandi (itéimu) > 

ulbu (sis.d.d.d.). 

Besides these, subsidiary “ outside’ lines run through half-a.pi0a and half- 
wo.raQa in a similar diagonal direction: (1) imata—dtifa (m.f.sis.)>“ upandi’’> 
Gmeridan (m.br.w.) — dmeri — “‘itamu”’ (a.pu.ka) >“ imalgan”’ (inu.ka) > 
(atu.ka)—>piyara and (2) (ulbu)—half- 
(<itému).*4 


“ imalgan ’ 


21 These lines may be followed diagrammatically, though it is difficult to do justice to all 
possibilities of this system in any diagram, since formalization disguises details of the downward 
and levelling-up processes characteristic of these junior marriage systems, whilst on the other 
hand full description creates an unwieldy diagram. 
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To sum up: In the Ydratdyana system Ego may marry : 
(I) atyuwin-mauwara (f.y.sis.d.d.) ; 
(2) amiQa-mauwara (m.m.br.d.) or both by exchange ; 
(3) fm.br.son’s d. (f.y.sis.d.d.), a¢yuwin-mauwara ; 

(4) a.pi8a-mauwara (m.m.f.y.sis.) ; 

(5) a.pu.ka-mauwara (“ o.br.d.d.d.’’). 


Ego may not marry: (1) m.f.sis.d.; (2) m.br.d.d.; (3) half-m.o.br.d.d, 
(m.’s clan); (4) f.o.sis.d.d. W.m.m.m. may be neither f.m.o.sis nor u.pandi. 
(i.e. not of Ego’s generation). 

There are three classificatory patrilineal descent lines: “w,” “¢” and “p” - 
w.f. and sis.hus.f. (“m’’) belong to “ p” line; a common term mauwara is used 
for w.br. and sis.hus. ; the taboo “ p”’ line is addressed as “ w ’’—a joking relation- 
ship. 

Exchange marriage : 

(x) Brother and sister exchange (readjustment required in following generation). 

(2) Sister’s daughter exchanged for sister’s daughter. 

(3) “ O.br.d.d.d.” exchanged for ‘“‘ m.m.f.y.sis.” 
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By identifying older and younger “ #,” “¢” and “w’”’ lines, and m.m.br. with 
f.m.br.son as w.f. lines, the system may be reduced to six (full and half) inter-acting 
lines: ‘“w” (f.f. and half-f.f.), “¢” (m.f. and half-m.f.) and “pf” (w.f.f. and 
m.f.sis.hus.f.). The way in which the age-spiral acts is indicated in the diagram ; 
also, f.m.br. line and “ o.br.’’ lines are shown as complementary to six lines used. 

(4) Dgamiti. In the vicinity of the Batavia River on the Gulf Coast, the 
coastal Dgamiti have adapted the Ydraidyana (f.sis.d.d.) marriage to that of 
Wikmunkan (m.br.d.), which no doubt was the original marriage in this area. The 
Ndru.’ayit, situated between Embley and Archer Rivers, practise both systems, 
adapting them to their requirements, but the Ndwayit (who apparently are a sub- 
tribe, with the same kinship terminology as the Ndrw’.ayit) use the Dgamiti and not 
the Ydraidyana system. It is possibly in this area that the adjustment between 
m.br.d. and f.sis.d.d. marriage evolved into the Dgamiti type. 

In the Dgamiti system, a man marries his m.br.d., who is also his f.sis.d.d. 
That is to say, a man marries back into his mother’s line and there is no w.f. (A PI@A) 
line as such, i.e. A.PIJQA and ATIO@A coincide. A woman marries her f.sis.son, who 
is also her m.m.br.son. Ego and his sister thus marry into different classificatory 
lines, ATI0A and AMIOA, so that the system is completely unilateral. The separate 
f.m.br. line, which allows for bilateral exchange in the Ydraidyana system, dis- 
appears, and the terms a.pi0a and a.pu.ka with it. There are therefore three classi- 
ficatory lines: m.f. (w.f.), f.f. and sis. husband. 

The exchange rule is that a man marries his m.y.br.d. and gives his sister’s d. 
to his w.br., to whom she is f.y.sis.d.d. ; a woman marries her f.0.sis.son and gives 
her daughter to her m.br.son. Ego’s sister’s son’s child is Ego’s d.d. and becomes 
dtu.ka, so that no a.pu.ka is required. 


| 
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If exchange of full sisters were to take place with tribes of the Ydraidyana 
type, where U.KUTA (m.o.br.) marries imata (f.o.sis.), not atyuwin (f.sis.d.), Ego 
would not now marry his m.br.d. nor his sister her f.sis.son, but both would marry 
into “‘ outside ” lines, Ego his f.m.br.son’s d. and his sister her m.m.br.son, so that 
the Ydraidyana system would emerge with its use of an A.PIJOA terminology. By 
Ego and his sister marrying into these lines, they adjust themselves to their own 
system as well as that of the Ydraidyana, since in both systems f.m.br.son’s d. and 
m.m.br.son would be mauwara and eligible to both Ego and his sister. In the 
Dgamiti system these relationships are not interchangeable, as within this system 
itself Ego and his sister cannot marry into the same classificatory line and full brother 
and sister exchange cannot take place. The junior marriage functions as usual in 
this system. On account of the cross-currents involved, neighbouring tribes speak 
of this system as a pyuyu-myuyu or “ mix-up.” 


CONCLUSION 


However incomplete this presentation of the junior marriage systems of Cape 
York Peninsula may be, compiled as it was without opportunity for the rechecking 
of factors arising out of its analysis, it is to be hoped that the significance of the junior 
marriage in the shaping of these Peninsular systems has been demonstrated. Closely 
integrated as it is with the junior sororate and junior levirate, which are known to 
have been in existence since the earliest times, the junior marriage might well 
be of equal antiquity. The Wikmunkan system (m.br.d. marriage being a primitive 
character in kinship and basic in Australian kinship) with its junior sororate, levirate 
and marriage triumvirate, would appear to be the norm from which the more com. 
plicated Peninsular systems have developed, complications in the latter probably 
arising from the change over to f.sis.d. marriage with its taboo on m.br.d. The 
formal recognition of full and half lines in the Ka.ndyu system appears to be a 
result of this change-over, requiring a differentiation between f.m.br. and m.f., and 
this was possibly responsible for the emergence of a third line in the Ydraidyana 
system. 

In these systems the equivalence of alternating generations is intimately linked 
with the junior marriage and its downward age-spiral and inter-generation marriage 
between older and younger lines. The bilateral tendency of the Ydraidyana system 
renders this inter-generation exchange and equivalence of generations more complete. 
Were it possible to check this material further, it might be possible to give a more 
formal rendering of these systems. It is sufficient to point out that the interchange 
between younger and older lines brings about a rearrangement of status and marriage 
potentialities at each level. 

If, as is generally supposed, Cape York Peninsula was the pathway into this 
continent of its original inhabitants, and if, as may be claimed, social organization 
grows gradually, and does not occur full-blown in its complex structural forms without 
previous adaptation and change, then these marriage systems of Cape York Peninsula 
should be of special interest to students of Australian social organization, and to 
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MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 121 
1. JUNIOR MARRIAGE SYSTEMS OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA. WIKMUNKAN : 
I (a) 2 
PINYA = mu.ka MU.KA = pinya 
f.f.f.0.br. sis.hus.f.f.f. f.f.f.sis. 
| 
PI.LA = nattia NAITIA = ka.mi 
f.f.0.br.”” m.f.o.sis.”” f.f.sis.hus. (yap.a) 
“ f.m.o.sis.”” <sis.hus.f.f. f.f.sis. 
MU.KA = pinya PINYA = mu.ka M UKA = pinya 
(TUWA)  (<neyka) fobe.” m.o.sis.”” ‘“m.o.br.” f.o. and y.sis. 
f.0.sis.”” <sis.hus.f. 
MOIYA = _ yéap.a WUNYA = movya MOIYA =vyép.a,wila” WUN 
(NAITIA) (<kadmi)  f.f.o.br. son’s son f.sis.d. f.sis.son o. and y.sis. 
m.f.y.br. “ f.o.br.d.”” “‘ f.0.br.son ” “m.o.br.d.” m.o.br.son ”’ 
<“ PINYA” | <ka.’ta kélana <sis. hus. 
cousin-mother ” 
| | | | 
TUWA = _ neyka N EDKA = tuwa) TUWA = neyka'® 
(KA.LA) (<pinya) o.br.son ’ mukatvya MUKAIYA pinyaya 
““m.y.br.” c.m.d. oO. y-sis.d. 0. and y.sis.son d,y.br.d. 
| | 
NAITIA = P2. YA = nartia’® NAITIA = po.liya 
(KU.T) (<wila) ‘‘o.br.sonson” | sis.son’s d. sis.son’s son (wt.la) 
“w.br.” sis.d.d. sis.d.son | d.d. d.son son’s d. 
| 
KA.LA = pinya PI.PA = ka.ta KAILA = pinya 
(MUKAIY A) (<pinya.ya) “ 0.br.son.son.son d.son’sd. d. son’s son’s son’s son’s d. 
d.d.d. d.d.son 


* w.m.m. must be of grandparent’s generation. 


(x) and (2)=matrilineal descent lines. 


> i 


AGE SPIRAL. 


3 4 
PINYA =~ mu.ka MU.KA = 
f.f.f. f.f.m. f.f.m.br 
<m.f.f 
| x 
PI.LA = naitia NAITIA = 
(WUNYA) m.f.sis m.f. 
f.f. <f.m. <w.f.f 
| | k | 
PINYA mu.ka PI.PA = MU.KA = KA.LA = 
is. f.o.br. m.0.sis. f.,f.y.br. m., m.y.sis. m.o.br. m.y.br. 
<w.f. | 
| | | 
WUNYA == motya EGO = moiya'®) ku.t MOIYA = KUT = 
(f.o.br.son m.br.d. PINTA m.y.br.d. w.y.sis. w.o.br. w.y.br. 
m.0.sis.son) w.o.sis. y-br. <ku.t y-br.w. m.o.br.son 
o.br. wife 
N = mukaiya M YA = 
son w.y.br.d. w.br.son 
| 
PI.LIYA = nattia NAITIA 
(PINTA) w.y.br.son’s d. w.br.son son 
son’s son <son’s son’s wife 
| | | 
PI.PA = KA.LA 
son’s son’s w.y.br.son’s d. w.br.son’s = 
<son’s son’s son’s wife son son’s 


| 
pala 
m.m. 
<w.f.m. 


f.f.y.br.d. 
m.m.br.d. 
<pingantya 
<w.m. 


wi.la 
“ f.y.br.d.” 


| 
pinyaya 
y-br.d. 


| 
po.liya 
“y.br.’s 
son’s d.” 


pinya 
“y.br.’s 
son’s son’s d.”’ 


a 
i 


5 6 1b Ia 
= pinya PINYA = muka® MU.KA = pinya<neyka® =pinya 
<m.f.m. (NEDKA) (tuwa) (TUWA) y. line o. line 
<w.m.f.f. mmm. <w.m.m.f. <w.m.m.m. 
= Y.PO.LA = natia® Y.NAITIA= kimi = yap.a<kim 
m.m. f.f.y.br. m.f.y.sis.”” m.f.y.br. y. line o. line 
<w.f.m. m.m.br. <w.m.m.* 
<PI.LTA.LA 
<w.m.f. 
| | | 
= pinya) PI.PA = KA.LA = pinya = neyka<pinya 
f.f.y.br.d. f.y.br.” “m.y.sis.” “m.y.br.” | y. line c.m.d. 
| m.m.br.d. m.m.br.son o. line 
<pingantya 
<w.m. 
| | | 
= wi.la PI.NTA = kus KUT =wila = po.liya<wi.la 
f.y.br.d.” “f.y.br.son” | “ w.y.sis.” “ w.y.br.” |  y. line sis.d.d. 
o. line 
= pinyaya PINYA.YA = mu.kaiya MU.KAIY A=pinya.ya=pinya® <pinya.ya 
y-br.d. y-br.son ka.fa “w.y.br.son” line 
| sis.d.d.d. o. line 
| <mu.katya 
= pots YA naittia 
on “‘y.br.’s “‘y.br.son son ” 
| son’s d.”” 
| | 
pinya PI.PA = ka.ta 
= “y.De.’s “y.br. son’s 


son’s son’s 


son’s son” 


2. JUNIOR MARRIAGE SYSTEMS OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA: KA.NDYU. 
2 
PINYA = mu.ka MU.KA = _pinya 
half-f.f.f.o. br. f.m.f.sis. <m.f.f. half-f.f.f.sis. 
<m.f.m. 
| 
PI.LA = attyt = mi.mt 
half-f.f.o.br. mf.sis.. m.f.br. f.f.sis. 
m.f m.m 
PINYA = mu.ka, ba.pa MUKA = pinya, pi.ma = KA.LA 
half-f.o.br. half-m.o. and y.sis. m.o.br. half-f.o. and y.sis. | m.y.br 
w.f.sis. 
{MU.KA = ya.’a YAP.O = Yama sister's PI.LIP.A = ya.'a, ya.’ato [DAMA§ = ya.'ato 
(y. line) half-o.sis. half-o.br. m.br.d. <MOIYA o. and y.sis. m.y.br.son f.y.br.d. 
<dlma <ALMA ““ cousin-mother ” m.o.br.son son’s w.f. & m.§ 
“ <sis.hus. 
| 
| | 
AITYI = pt.’ ato PI/ATO = mampa (PI.ATO =  mampa) MAMPA _ =fi.'ato, pinyato MU.KAI\ 
(y. line) half-o.br.d. half-o.br.son mu.kavya f.0.br.son son o.sis.d. 0.sis.son half-o. and y.br.d. __y.sis.sor 
“ ya.’ a” “Y¥4.P:0” w.br.d. 
<mi.mt 
| | whe | 
KA.LA = po.lato PI.LATO = nattyiyu NAITYIYU = p2.lato 
(y. line) <pi.ma half-o.br.son son | __ sis. son’s d. sis. son’s son | son’s d. 
<ID0 
son’s d.hus. 
| 
PI.PA = ba.pa KAIA = pt.ma 
half-o.br.son’s w.br.son’s d. sis.son’s son’s half-d.d.d. 
son’s son son 
*<w.f. only if not of mother’s clan and married to pi.ma (not pinya). + Age-spiral. | { <Son’s wife only if Ego’s y.sis. (ya.’ato) is married 


DAMA’s line (sister’s unilateral-[)AM 4A). 


(YA P.O) 
f.f., 
f.f.y.br. 
w.m.f.<TALINDYA 


| | 
PINYA = mu.ka = £PI.PA 


= <KA.LA 
| m.y.br. f.o.br. m.0.sis. f., f.y.b. 
i§ ya.’ato| YA P.O =wulama EGO 
f.y.br.d. o.br. sis. YA.’ATO 
’s w.f. & m.§ y.br. 
| 
yato MU.KAIYA =pinyato PI.ATO 
y-br.d. _y.sis.son half-y.br.d. son 
| 
PI.LATO 
(YA.’ATO) 
son’s son 
d.d.hus.<TALINDYA 
| 
| PI.PA 
.d. son’s son’s son 


ya.’ato) is married “ outside.”’ 


son son’s wife<2yo 


§ Ego’s unilateral-[JAMA (sister’s age-[)AMA), m.y.br.son may giv 


| | 
PINYA = mu.ka : 
f.f.f. m.f.f.sis. 
<f.f.m. 
| f.m. 
f.m.y.sis. 
w.m.m. 
| | 
ba.pa 
m., m.y.sis. 
= (yama = YAP.O) 
f.o.sis.d. f.o.br.son Gee 
(taboo) | 
| 
mukatya 
y-sis.d.f 
<sons’s wife 
(<pa.’ityu) 
d.d. 
= ba.pa a 
son’s d.d. 


§ Ego’s unilateral-J)AMA (sister's age-[)AMA), i,e, m.y.br.son may give his daughter to Ego’s son. 
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PINYA = mu.ka MU.KA = pinya 
f.f.f. m.f.f.sis half-m.f.f.br.| f.f.f.y.sis 
<f.f.m <f.m.f. <f.m.m. 
PI.LA = pa.’t AITYI = mm =  pt.ato<mi.mit 
(YA P.O) f.m. half-m.f.br. | half-f.f.y.sis. (o. line) 
f.m.y.sis. f.m.br. <w.f.m. 
f.f.y.br. w.m.m. <w.f.f.< IDO 
| 
PINYA = muka = PILPA = bapa MU.KA = pinya = pima = KA.LA =po.lato<pi.mat 
f.o.br. m.0.sis. f., f-y.b. m., m.y.sis half-m.o.br. f.o.sis. f.y.sis. half-m.y.br. (o. line) 
i.m.o.br. son <ya.mt f.m.y.br.son =p1.ma<ya.mi 
<AMBAIYI <w.m. <AMBAIYI f.f.y.br.d. 
(w.f.)* w.f. <w.m. 
| | 
YA P.O=wulama EGO = (yama = YAP.O) = wulama ku.lanta PI.LIP.AY ya.'ato 
o.br. sis. YA.’ATO f.0.sis.d. f.0.br.son f.y.sis.d. w.y.sis. w.o. and y.br. half-y.sis. 
y-br. (taboo) f.f.y.br.d.d. y-br.w. f.sis.son 
<ku.lanta 
\ <wife 
| 
| | | 
nyato PI.ATO mukatya MAMPA = _pi.ato, pinyato MU.KAIYA=pinyato 
f-y.br.d. son y.sis.d.f w.o.br.son d. _y.br.d. w.y.br.son y.br.d. 
ee <sons’s wife f.0.sis.son’s son half-y.sis.son 
| | | 
PI.LATO = nattyiyu NAITYIYU = po.lato 
(YA.’ATO) (<pa.’ityu) w.br.son’s son _half-y.br.d. 
son’s son son son’s wife<2yo d.son 
d.d.hus.< TALINDYA d.d. 
| 
| 
PI.PA = bapa KA.LA = _ pt.ma 
son’s son’s son son’s d.d. d. son’s son d.d.d. 
y-br.d.d.d 


q Ego’s d. may marry f.o,sis.son’s son from Ego’s age- 


a 
te 4 


mat 
ine) 
or.d. 
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sociologists in general. For it seems likely that this area was a growing-point of, 
or determining factor in, much that is remarkable in the intricate and complex 
pattern of Australian kinship systems. 


The junior marriage system extends as far south as Cooktown and Mossman 
on the eastern coast, but fades out in the Gulf area to the west and on the tableland, 
which would have been a pathway into Central Australia and was a trade route. 
Incidentally the four-section system, so widespread elsewhere in the Continent and 
absent in Cape York Peninsula, is found in this intervening area. It is easy to see 
that the use of names for relatives grouped together by marital affinities, and an 
equivalent terminology, would assist the implementation of kinship organization, 
just as do the names for exogamous dual divisions in Cape York Peninsula. With 
the use of sectional names to regulate marriage, the use of the age lines would tend 
to lapse (though a junior marriage might still operate within the limits of the use cf 
distinctive terms for m.o. and y.br.) or it might fade out altogether as it appears 
to have done in the Mitchell River area. In the Cooktown and Mossman areas 
where the junior marriage terminology still occurs, there would appear to be more 
reliance upon the unilateral sis.hus.<-w.br. situation than upon age lines. 


In all the above-mentioned jumior-marriage types, a second-cousin marriage 
through f.m.br. is a recognized form of exchange, which avoids the contradictions of 
m.br.d. and f.sis.d. taboos and temporarily overlooks age-restrictions in exchange 
marriages. This alternative marriage might well become a constant factor and 
have a weakening effect upon the observance of a junior marriage, where exchange 
marriages were likely to be frequent. Were the junior-marriage to lapse, the result 
would be a second-cousin marriage of the bilateral type, with its equivalent ter- 
minology—with or without named sections. 


In drawing attention to these possibilities, I do so in the hope that any further 
research carried out in the area under discussion might watch for such transitions. 
It is perhaps too late to acquire data in the lower Gulf area, where early settlers 
were ruthless in their extermination of the original inhabitants. But there may 
still be useful material to be found in the vicinity of Mitchell River Mission, and in 
the tableland and coastal areas in the vicinity of Cooktown and in isolated places 
between. Unfortunately, neither I nor my colleagues grasped the full significance 
of the junior marriage system whilst at work in these areas. In the light of the 
material here presented, further research might yield interesting results. 


DIAGRAM I. TYPE 1. Wikmuykan 


Explanatory Note 
Only six lines are used in this diagram, which are all that the classificatory 
terminology requires, no distinction being made between full and half lines other 
than those of age. If f.o.br.son is to be distinguished from “ f.o.br.son,’’ who 
marries Ego’s taboo-cross-cousin, there is no indication of the difference, as in the 
Ka.ndyu system, where YA P.O< ALMA (half-o.br.) and taboo cross-cousin <yama. 


J 
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No adjustment of full and half lines at the edges of the system as a result of the age- 
spiral is indicated. It is always insisted that Ego’s w.m.m. must be of the grand- 
parent’s generation, and full and half lines are only relative to a particular situation, 
and the use of special terms. Presumably w.m.f. may marry a woman of line 1 
provided she does not give her d.d. to Ego. This diagram presents the age-spiral 
from this six-line standpoint. 


Thus men of line 6 marrying women of a younger generation in line 1a, the latter 
coincides with 10, in which men of 6 marry women of their own generation, and the 
system folds over to “ close” itself in a downward age-spiral. 

Matrilineal descent lines move from older to younger lines as daughters marry 
into older lines than those into which their mothers have married. Two main 
classificatory matrilineal descent lines are represented respectively by m.m.m. (6) 
and w.m.m.m. (1). As these matrilineal descent lines reach the sixth descent line 
in an older-wards direction, they revert (by inter-generation exchange marriage) 
to their original lines four generations down, e.g. m.m.m. matrilineal line comes back 
into 6 as sis.d.d.d. and w.m.m.m. into 10, as d.d.d. 


Men and women of the third ascending generation are referred to as PINYA 
and MU.KA in contrast to those of the third descending generation, who are PI.PA 
and KA.LA. The terms NEI)KA and TUWA would seem to be used also in the 
third ascending generation. In the diagram these terms are shown only in the 
younger lines, but may be understood to apply universally. 


DIAGRAM 2. TYPE 2. Ka.ndyu 
Explanatory Note 

Unilateral. Ego and his sister (1) marry respectively into (4) and (2) ; similarly 
f.f. and f.f.sis. and son’s son and d.; but f. and f.sis. (1) marry in the opposite 
direction to Ego and his sister, into (2) and (4) respectively ; and, similarly, son and d. 
ALMA (3) and his “ y.sister ” (w.br.w.) in older and younger half-f.f. lines, marry 
into the same lines as Ego and his sister, but in the direction ‘of Ego’s f. and f.sis., 
ie. into (2) and (4). ALM/A’s line and Ego’s marry the same way, but in alternate 
generations. M.f. and w.f.f. (half-m.f.) marry into ALM A’s and Ego’s lines, m.f. line 
alternating with w.f.f. line in the same way as above. 

Age Lines. Men marry into younger and women into older branches of the 
respective unilateral lines quoted above. These four unilateral lines therefore split 
into age lines. Age lines which are yama to Ego and his sister etc. are eligible to 
their children in a second-cousin marriage, e.g. Ego’s son marries m.y.br.son’s 
(sister’s JAM A’s) d. and Ego’s yama’s (f.0.sis.d.’s) br.’s son marries Ego’s sister’s d. 
in a second-cousin marriage. This brings the age-taboo lines back into the unilateral 
lines in a younger generation. 

Junior Marriage. Ego marries (1) d. of full-blood pi.ma (f.y.sis.) and half- 
KA.LA (mother’s ground or “ outside”) or “outside” MU.KA (<KA.LA) ; 
(2) d. of pi.ma (not full-blood, on father’s ground or “ outside ’’) and half-KA.LA 
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3. KA.NDYU : Genealogy of Ko.kama, ‘‘ Jimmy Corporal.’’ Ground: Tadpole Creek. Totem: P 
(Tribal names in brackets.) 


MU.KA = 
(KA.NDYU) 
Peach Crk. 


YAP.O = yama 
<ALMA f.o.sis.d. 


1 Totemic name. 
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pinya 
f.o.sis. 


f.f.f. = f.f.m., m.f.f. 
(KA.NDYU) | (AIYABOTO) 
plain turkey 


f.m. = PI.LA “fma.” Y.AITYI 
(MUNKAN) | (KA.NDYU) (KA.NDYU) <m.f. 
plain turkey red kangaroo (AJYABITO 
f.f. 


PINYA = mkha = PILPA = ba.pa 
f.o.br. m.0.sis. f. m. 
(KA.NDYU) (KA.NDYU) | (ATYABITO) 
red kangaroo plain turkey 


| | | | 
YAP.0= Biddy = EGO = Biddy 


o.br. o.br.w. (KA.NDYU) wife 
red kangaroo plain turkey red kangaroo 
(KA.NDYU) 


q 
h 
e age- 
grand- 
E 
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adpole Creek. Totem: Plain turkey: min mantaba. 


f.f.m., m.f.f. 
| (AIYABITO) 


“ f.m.sis.” Y.AITYI = mi.mt O.AITYI = mi.mt 
(KA.NDYU) <m.f. f.f.y.sis. (KA.NDYU) f.f.y.sis. ( 
red kangaroo red kangaroo 2.kauwt 

m.m. “ f.m.br.” <w.f.m. < 
<w.f.f. (KA.NDYU) 
ba.pa pi.ma = MU.KA<KA.LA 
m. f.y.sis. <AMBAIYI 
(AIYABOTO) <w.m. <w.f. 
(KA.NDYU) (KA.NDYU) 
plain turkey red kangaroo 
Biddy 
wife 


red kangaroo 
(KA.NDYU) 


mi.mt Y.PI.LA 
f.f.y.sis. (KA.NDYU) 
I.kauwt plain turkey 

<w.f.m. <TALINDY 4) 
(KA.NDYU) <w.m.f. 
| 
pt.ma 

plain turkey 

<w.m. 


Y.AITYI 
<IDO 
(UMPILO) 

<w.f.f. 


= pa.’ 
<w.m.m. 


(UMPILO) 

<AMBAIYI 
<w.f. 


=Polly 
wife 
(UMPILO) 


mi.mt O.AIT.YI = mi-mt 
(KA.NDYU) (AIYABOITO) (OLKILO) 
plain turkey <ID0 <w.f.m. 
<w.f.f. 
<w.f.m 
| 
MU.KA = pi.ma 
<KA.LA (OLKILO) 
(AIYABITO) 
<AMBAIYI <w.m. 
<w.f. 
| 
=Teresa 
wife 
(AIYAB.9TO) 
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or half-MU.KA (mother’s ground or “ outside’’); (3) d. of pimya (<pt.ma) on 
father’s ground (but not full-blood) and “ outside ’’ KA.LA (not MU.KA) ; (4) never 
the d. of both MU.KA and pinya. 


Taboo Cross-cousin Exchange. Ego gives his yama (w.br.d.) to his wife's 
DAMA (ALMA) and w.br. (PI.LIP.A) gives his yama (Ego’s sister) to his wife’s 
DAMA (MOIY A). 


Inter-generation Exchange. Ego’s w.br. gives his daughter (mampa) to ALM A’s 
son “ YAP.O”’ and ALMA gives his daughter “‘ ya.’a (<mi.mi) to Ego’s AITYI 
(m.f.y.br.) or his sister (d/ma)’s daughter to PD.LA (“ f.f.y.br.’’). The exchange 
is one-sided, i.e. men do not marry into the grandparents’ generation. Also, Ego’s 
w.m.m.m. must be of grandparents’ generation, not a woman of a younger generation 
in an older line, who, as married to PD.LA, ranks as “ m.f.y.sis.” 


Equivalence of Generations. As brother of ‘“ya.’a”’ (<mi.mi), “ YAP.O” 
ranks as P9D.LA (f.f.y.br.) and Ego as YA.’ATQ” (y.br.) to both PI.LA and 
“YVAP.O.” Similarly, Ego is “ YAP.O” as well as P9.LA to his son’s son whose 
wife is Ego’s pa.’ityu (y.br.wife). 

The third ascending generation is classified as MU.KA and PINYA (m.o.br. 
and f.o.br.) and the third descending generation, reciprocally, as father’s and mother’s 
y-br. and sister (PJ.PA and pt.ma, and KA.LA and ba.pa), but the terms older 
brothers’ and sisters’ sons and daughters (PJ.’ATO and MAM PA) are apparently 
also used for the third ascending generation. 


Age Spiral. These inter-generation exchanges create an age spiral bringing 
line 3 into relationship with line 4, women of 3 marrying three generations up into 
a younger branch of 4, half and full lines being adjusted to preserve the unilateral 
pattern. 

F.m.y.br.son (KA.LA) cannot marry full f.’s sister, and must marry into a 
younger line (e.g. f.f.y.br.d.). F.m.o.br.son (MU.KA) may marry f.sis., but, as 
f.y.sis.hus., can only become w.f. if “outside” the mother’s clan (<KA.LA). 
M.o.br.son is PJ.LIP.A to Ego’s sister. On marrying Ego’s sister he <MOIYA 
and also his younger brothers. Ego addresses them by the same term as his sister, 
but his m.o.br.d. is yama, not wul.ama, as she is to his sister. F.o.sis.d. 
and m.y.br.son are yama to both Ego and his sister, but for different reasons, i.e. 
on account of unilateral and age taboos respectively. 


DIAGRAM 3. Ka.ndyu GENEALOGY 
Explanatory Note 

Ego’s (Ka.ndyu) f.f.f. marries an Atyaboto woman. 

Ego’s (Ka.ndyu) ff. marries a Ka.ndyu woman. 

Ego’s (Ka.ndyu) f. .. marries an Atyabsto woman from ff.y.sis. 

(Ego’s mi.mt) marries half-f.m.o.br.son: MU.KA<KA.LA. 
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Ego marries : 
(1) a Ka.ndyu woman from f.y.sis and Ka.ndyu half-MU.KA (<KA.LA). 
(2) an Atyabcto woman from “‘ outside ’’ p1.ma (a/kalo) and Atyaboto m.f.o.br. son 
(MU.KA<KA.LA). 
(3) an Umpilo woman from clan-pfi.ma and “ outside’ KA.LA (Umpilo). 


PI.LA: 
(YAPO) 
(ya.'a) 


: 


aityt 


Ka.ndyu KinsHip TERMINOLOGY 


f.f.,f-fbr., m.m.br., w.m.f.<—>P9.LATO: 
w.m.f. (< TALIINDY A) YA.’ATO 

po.lato 
f.f.sis., m.m., m.m.sis., w.f.m. 


m.f., m.f.br., 
w.f.f.o.br. and sis.,  f.m., 
fm.sis., w.f.f. 
w.f.f.y.br. and sis. 


(240). 


naityiya 


f.o.br., f.o.sis., f.£.f., : 


f.f.f.sis. pinyato 
w.m.<—>PI.’ATO: 


f.y.br., _—f.f.y.sis., 
p1.’ato 


(<ya.mi), man’s son’s son’s 
son and d., d.d.d. and son. 


: m.o.br. and sis., sis.hus.f..<->MU.KATO: 


woman’s f.-in-law, f.m.f., mu.kato 
m.f.f., m.f.f.sis. and br., 

f.{.m.,m.m.m. and m.m.m.br. 

m.y. br. f. - in - aw<—-MAMPA: 
(<AMBAIYI) m., m.y.sis., | mampa 
w.f.sis., sis. son’s son’s son 

and d., d.son’s son and d., 

man’s son’s d.’s son and d., 

woman’s d.d. son and d., 


man’s d.’s son’s son and d. 


m.o.br.son, man’s sis.hus.,<-—>PI.LIP.A: 


woman’s hus., hus.y.br. 


wul.ama : 
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son’s son, br. son’s son, 
sis.d.son, d.d. hus. 
(<TALINDY A), 
son’s d., br.son’s d., 


d. son’s wife, _ sis.d.d., 
sis. son’s son’s wife. 


f.m.br..<>NAITYIYA : d. son., sis. son’s son 


and d., w.br.son’s son, 
son’s d.hus., o.br.son’s 
d.hus. 


y-br.son and d., w.br. 
son’s wife, woman’s y. 
br’s.son and d. 


son and d., o.br.son 
and a, sis.d.hus., 


woman’s son-in-law 
(<MOINDANTA). 
man and woman’s y.sis. 
son and d., man’s son’s 
wife, y.br.son’s_ wife, 
w.br.son and d. 


o.sis.son and d., o.br.d. 
hus., d.hus., son-in-law 


(<NAITYAMO). 


man’s_ f.sis.son, w.o. 
y.br., woman’s 
m.o.br.son (<MOIY A) 
man’s f.y.sis.d., wife 
(<ku.lanta), W.O.SiS., 
o.br.wife, woman’s 
m.br.d., o.br.w., hus. 
sister. 


PINY,A 
pinya 
pt.ma 
MU. KA 
mu.ka 
bapa 
ba.pa 
MOY): 
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DAMA: woman’s m.y. br. son,<—yama: man’s f.o.sis.d., man’s 
woman’s f.sis.son and d. m.br.d. and son. 

YAP.O: o.br. wefy.sisson and d., 

yaa: o.sis. ya. ato y-br. and sis. 

ALMA: m.br.d.hus., f.o.sis.d’s.hus. 

alma and their sisters. 

husband’s_o.br.,<-—>pa.’ityu : man’s y.br.wife, son’s 
hus.f.f. son’s wife. 


Translation from Ka.ndyu Text. 


I am Jimmy Corporal. I speak Ka.ndyu. My home is Tadpole Creek. My 
ground is Coen River. My f.y.sis. (full-blood) gave me my wife. My full-blood 
KA.LA (m.y.br.) from one mi.mi (m.m.) cannot give me his daughter, she is yama 
(taboo). My “ one-blood ’’ (mother’s ground) KA.LA from younger sister of mi.mi 
(m.m.) and KA.LA from distant ground can give me. My full-blood MU.KA 
(m.o.br.) and pinya (f.o.sis.) cannot give me their daughter from one mi.mz, she is 
my yama. If one-blood (mother’s ground) MU.KA from oldest sister of mi.m 
(m.m.) married to p1.ma (f.y.sis.) from distant ground, he can give me his daughter. 
If married to half-p1.ma on father’s ground, MU.KA (mother’s ground) also can 
give, but not if married to full-blood pt.ma (f. own y.sis.). If pt.ma (full-blood) 
marries half-KA.LA (mother’s ground), however, he can give. If pimya (one-blood) 
from oldest PD.LA on father’s ground is married to KA.LA from a long way, then 
she can give me her daughter (by exchange). MU.KA, even from distant ground, 
if he is married to pimya even from distant ground, they cannot give their daughter 
to me. They are always my yama. My MU.KA (outside) my KA.LA becomes 
when I am married to his daughter. 


Diagram 4. TYPE 3. Ydratdyana. Explanatory Notes. 

1. Diagram 4 shows Ego marrying his émi§a-mauwara (m.m.br.d.), who is also 
his atyuwin-mauwara (f.sis.d.d.), as a result of exchange-marriage in preceding 
generation. Ego and his sister are shown marrying into the same line by 
exchange, which requires readjustment in following generation. Ego may also 
marry his api§a-mauwara, (m.m.f.y.sis.), and his apuka-mauwara (“‘ o.br.d.d.d.”’). 
. W.m.m.m. must be of g.parents’ generation, either f.m. or woman addressed 
by her as “ y.sister.”” w.m.m.f. must be f.f. or f.f.y.br. 

. m.m.m. need not be of g.parents’ generation, but may be u.pandi. In this 
diagram m.m.m. cannot be f.f.sis. (exchange marriage). 

. Ego should marry f.f.y.br.d.d.d., icc. from a younger line. w.m.m. 
<aiyuwifim or mother of atyuwin, but he may marry from full f.y.sis. and 
“ ARAOA ” (half-m.y.br.) also. 

. w.m.f. must be ARA@A (‘‘ m.y.br.”) or “ outside’? U.KUTA (<ARAQOA). 


In this case w.m.f. is “‘ outside’? U.KUTA (<ARA®A) or ARAOA, who may 
be of another clan. 
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JUNIOR MARRIAGE SYSTEMS OF CAPE YORK PENINSULA, NORTH QUEENSLAND. TYPE : 


O. Line® I 2 3 

U.KUTA*=inata INATA = 
(outside) (f.f.f.sis.) f.f.f. 
A.PI6A =wo.raba = 
(half-f.f.sis.) if. 
f.f.y.br. 
<TA.LI < 
2 w.m.m.f 
=dtifa ATI6A =damiba 
m.f.sis.hus. m.f.sis. half-m.f.  (f.m.br.d.) 
(Joking-relationship Line) 
INATA =u.kuta U.KUTA =inata f.0o.sis. INATA= 
f.o.br.”” m.o.sis.” half-m.o.br. f.o.br. 
<ARAQA =imata = 
half-m.y.br. f.y.sis. f., fy.br. 
<w.m.f. f.f.yr.br.d. U.PUDGA 
<aiyuwibim o.br. 

U.PUI)GA= f mauwara “ U.PUDGA ” =u.pandi, itimu <w.m.m. _EGO 
“u.pandt”’ m.f.sis.son half-o. & y.sis. ITAMU 
(taboo to sis.) y.br. £. 

” =dmert AIYUWIN=<imalgan <<dmiyara 

(ULBU) m.br.d. f.sis.son (9k2.ka) 
(not sis.d.) 

AMAIKI= 


minara f.sis.son son d. son 
W).RU.KA= (a.pu.ka “ ITAMU ” =wo.ru.ka W).RU.KA 
(<mauwara) m.br.d.son  (ttdamu) son son 
ptyara (PIDARA) _half-y.br. son’s d. (ITAMU) 
<MA.’E.M.=dtu.ka IKI.KA =datu.ka ATU.KA =<imalgan 
(not sis.son)  d.d. <dimeri d.son (not sis.d.) 
(<KI.PAN)! <atyuwin m.br.son’s son’s d.< ATYUWIN (<k2.pan) 
ARAOA =inu.ka INU.KA 
half-m.y.br. <aiyuwi0im son son son 
<I.BAOA 
(<NIDARAD 


1K9.PAN (Aliyit). *NIIDARADIN (A.detiyiti). IMINDYIN (To:tj). *MIDARA, PINADA | 
Similarly, ¢ and # lines (1 and 2), age spiral and younger line of which are not sh 
8M.m.br. may marry “ outside”’ aiyuwin or dtu.ka. 


Bilateral Age Spiral. 
U.WAN<AIYUNIN. 


If -he marries 


LAND. TYPE 3: YARAIDYANA. 


3 4 
INATA =u.kuta U.KUTA =tnata 
f.f.f. f.f.m. m.f.f. 
WIRAOA =apiba 
f.f. f.m. 
f.f.y.br. f.m.y.sis. 
<TA.LI <pt.’oyanan 
w.m.m.f. W.m.m.m. 
ATI6A =dmi0a 
m.f. m.m. 
INATA =u.kuta 
f.o.br. _m.0.sis. 
=inyuyu U.KUTA 
f., f.y.br. m., m.y.sis.4 m.0o.br. =dmeridan 
U.PUDGA ARAOA half-f.y.sis. 
o.br. m.y.br. 
_EGO >=mauwara 
ITAMU m.m.y.br.d. 
y.br. f.y.sis.d.d. (f.m.br.sons’ d.) 


o.br.d.d.d.”’ (o.line) 


<dmtyara UWAN = 


m.br.son oko.ku 


o. & y.sis.d. 


AMU.KA=inu.ka 
sis.d.son half-y.br.d. 
m.br.son son 


AMAIKI=miyara 
id. son half-y.sis.d.d. 


W).RU.KA =a.pu.ka 
son son y-sis.son d. 
(ITAMU) 


ATU.KA=ok2.ka 


<UWAN sis.son son’s d. 
INU.KA =inyuyu <ARAOA 
son son son “m.y.br.” 
<I.BAOA 
(<NIDARADIN)? 


1RA, PINADA (Tepiti). 


which are not shown, e.g. U.KUTA (m.f.f.y.br.)=inata (‘ f.o.sis.”) and Y.AMI@A =dmeri, etc. 


he marries dti@a (m.f.sis.), his daughter<‘“‘ u.pandi ’” (taboo). 


5 Ego’s m.y.sis. may be JNU.KA’s m.m.f.y.sis. (i.e. his a.pi8amauwara). 
y 


5 6 
INATA 
half-f.f.f 

A.PI0A = (wo.raba Y.WI.RA 
m.m.f. m.m.m. (U.PUL 
half-f.f-y 
(o. line) 
AMIOA8= aiyuwin 
m.m.br. < f.y.sis.d. <w.m, 
(f.m.br.son) | f.f.y.br.d.d. 
<w.f. atu.ka<atyuwin 
(o. line) 
<IMIND® 
half-f.y.br 
MAUWARA®= u.pandi ITAM( 
m.m.br.son (o.sis.) half-y-b 
sis.hus. itdému (y.sis.) 
w.br. wo.ru.ka<itému 
(o. line) 
ULBU 
IKI.KA =dtu.ka 
o. & y.sis.son (not d.d.) 
AMAIKI=ému.ka INU.K 

sis.d.d. son j 

<inyuyu <IMIN 


APU.KA =w9.'u.ka (son’s d.) 
sis.son.son <itamu 
<timanda (outside) 


IKID.KA =dtu-ka 
sis.sonsonson y.br.d.d. 
<atyuwin 


li 
7 Ling 


This line then coincides with line 1, whilst 


halt-y 


Vi 


ANA. 


4 
U.KUTA=inata 


m.f.f. 
m.f. m.m. 
U.KUTA 
m.o.br. —dmeridan 
ARAOA half-f.y.sis. 
m.y.br. 


d.) 
line) 


m.br.son oko.ku 


UWAN = pry 


o. & y.sis.d. 


AMU.KA=inu.ka 
sis.d.son half-y.br.d. 
m.br.son son 


ATU.KA =0hk9.ka 
<UWAN sis.son son’s d 


m.y.br.” 


s m.y.sis. may be JNU.KA’s m.m.f.y.sis. (ie. his a.pi0amauwara). 
‘TA (m.f.f.y.br.)=tnata (“ f.o.sis.”) and Y.AMI0A =dmert, etc. 


wughter< “‘ u.pandt ’’’ (taboo). 


140 
5 6 
INATA =u.kuta 
half-f.f.f. “‘ m.o.sis.”’ 
Y.WI.RAOA =" u.pandi”’ 


= {mmm 


m.m.f. m.m.m. (U.PUDGA) m.f.sis.d. fm.br. half-u.pandi 
half-f.f.y.br. (taboo) <wo.raba 
(o. line) 
AMI®A8= aiyuwin 
m.m.br. < f.y.sis.d. <w.m, AMIOA = atyuwin 
(f.m.br.son) | f.f.y.br.d.d. f.m.br.son< f.y.sis.d.<w.m. 
<w.f. atu.ka<atyuwin <w.f. atu.ka 
(o. line) <aiyuwin 
I.8A0A =minara<inyuyu 
<IMINDYIN? §half-o.sis.d.d.< half-m.y.sis. 
half-f.y.br. imalgan 
MAUWARA= u.pandi ITAMU =“ itému” MAUWARA =half-itému 
m.m.br.son (o.sis.) half-y-br. (piyara)* f.m.br.son son _half-y.sis. 
sis. hus. (y.sis.) m.br.d.d. <w.br. 
w.br. wd.ru.ka<ttamu (taboo) 
(o. line) 
ULBU 
IKI.KA =<dtu.ka 
o. & y.sis.son (not d.d.) 


half-y.br.-on 
<IMINDYIN 


sis.d.d. son 
<inyuyu <I.8A0A 


inyuyu 


IKI =ému.ka 


APU.KA =w9.*v.ka (son’s d.) W2.RU.KA = 
sis.son.son <ttamu (<ITAMU) 
<timanda (outside) 


IKI.KA  =dtu-ka 
sis.sonsonson  y.br.d.d. 
<atyuwin 


7 Line 2: 


(m.y.sis.)® 


MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 


Second-cousin Line 


A.PI0A= f half-ws.raba 


INU.KA 


p ara<mauwara 
mauwara 


(w.y.sis.) 


This line then coincides with line 1, whilst f.m.br. (w.f.f.) replaces line 5. 


Bilateral Age Spiral 


U.PUDGA= fa.pida (m.m.fy.sis.) 


=mauwar. (f.0.sis.d.) 
(EGO) <a.piba-mauwara 


I.8A0A =dmu.ka (sis.d.d.) <inyuyu 
AMAIKI=inyuyu (m.y.sis.) 
L<NIDARADIN? 


ITAMU =a.pu.ka (d.d.d.) <mauwara 
W).RU.KA =mauwara (w.y.sis.) 
<ITAMU 


8 Q. line coincides with corresponding y. lines (full and half) two generations up. Cf. line 6 and 
“ outside’ older line< younger line by marriage of U.KUTA with imata (f.y.sis.) and 


I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
a<inyuyu 
I 
] 
| 
1 
= 


sis.d.) 
-y.Sis.) 


VAVA 


LUWaAra 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 141 


. Older “‘w”’ line is indicated. JIJnata (f.0.sis.) and u.kuta (m.o.sis.) may marry 


U.KUTA and INATA in third ascending generation of younger lines. INATA 
indicates f.o.br.’’ and “ f.f.f.,”” and U.KUTA indicates m.o.br.”’ and m.f.f.”’ 


. “ U.PUDIGA ” and “ u.pandi”’ (m.f.sis.son and d.) are taboo to Ego and his 


sister, and are addressed as “ br.”” and “ sister ’’—a joking relationship. 


. f.sisson ATYUWIN usually marries half-y.sis.d. (9k2.ka). He may marry 


y.sis.d. by exchange. If “ outside,” she <imalgan and as mother of miyara 
<<dmiyara (Alinit). 


. Sisson (ULBU) cannot marry d.d. (dtu.ka), he marries “ outside” dtu.ka 


(<dmert). 


. ATUKA (d.son and d.d.) marry “ outside ” i.e. not sis.son and d.<AIYUWIN ; 


their husband and wife <MA.’E.M and imalgan—or ko.pan (Aliyit). 


. If sis.d.sson AMU.KA marries son’s d. (wo.ru.ka), children <dtu.ka; but if 


he marries inu.ka (‘“‘ y.br.d.’’), children< UWAN and dmert. 


. Ego’s son’s son and d. are w9.ru.ka. (itému); ff. and f.f.sis. are U.PUDGA 


and u.pandi. 


. Ifsis.d.d. (dmu.ka) marries, not Ego’s son but “ outside,” her children <J TAMU 


and her husband <JG@A0A or NIDARADIN (A.detiyiti), ie. “ the one who 
brings me up.” 

If sis.son’s son A.PU.KA marries “ outside’”’ (i.e. not son’s d.) his wife 
<“ timanda”’ (Aliyit). 

Half-f. line may marry back into older line (half-f.—miyara) or into a younger 
half-m.br. line (half-f.=imyuyu); half-WO.RU.KA and half-INU.KA may 
marry “ w.y.sis.”” and “ m.y.sis.”’ (i.e. their apifamauwara). 

Ego’s son’s son ([NU.KA) marries inyugu from UWAN’s line and becomes 
I.8A0A, or NIDARADIN (A.detiyiti) or he may marry “ m.y.sis.” in y. line. 
AMU.KA (MIDARA) from AIYUWIN’s line becomes ARAQA (half-m.y.br.). 
Bilateral age-spiral lines show men marrying down into younger generations of 
older lines and men of the latter marrying up in older generations of younger 
lines, with resulting equivalence of terminology. 


NOTE ON PHONETICS 
Since the publication of the first part of this paper on ‘“ Social Organization ” 


in Vol. X, No. 4, and the paper on “ Wikmunkan Kinship” in Vol. IV, Nos. 2-3, 
I have compiled and published, in Vol. XV, No. 4, a paper on Wikmunkan phonetics, 
in which signs were used which were not previously available. 


The latter part of this paper: ‘‘ Junior Marriage Systems of Cape York 


Peninsula,” conforms to the first part in Vol. X, but the reader is referred to the 
phonetics paper for more detailed information. 


1. The following phonetic equivalents should be noted : 
Vowels : a: (a.), 9: (9.), (u.), (et), a: (e.), @ (a). 
Consonants: { (ith), e.g. ku:t, ka: fa. 


and 
s.) and 
G 
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MARRIAGE SYSTEMS 


2. The following sounds occur in Types III and IV, which are not found in 
the Wikmunkan language : 


J, 8, 2, (sh), B (bv), pf, 0 (th) 


placed far 
back, which tends to disappear or become a glottal stop in nearby 
related languages). 
DIAGRAMS type. NGAMITI 
EGO names 
insta INATA 
Wo. 
IBA, 
upandi 
oss EGO 0.bp 
uminyu UMINYYy 
Wo. 
IN 
\\ 
paki » 
= 


Arrows indicate direction of women in Marrying. 


It will be noted that EGO ma 
(following direction of arrows), who is also his m.br.d 


Tries his f.sis.d.d, 
(reverse direction). 


= 
an 
45, 
2 
2% 
4, 
% 
! 


nd in 


od far 
earby 


“eynue 


“wan 


sis.d.d. 
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3. The following changes in phonetic renderings should be noted : 
Ka.ndyu, Da.wayati, Ndwoyit, Aliyit, Ta:nikuit, etc. 

For full list of tribes of Types III and IV, with correct phonetic rendering, 
vide ‘“‘ Kinship Terminology,” which corresponds with phonetics paper in signs 
used. Vowels a:, 1:, u:, 0: and e: used as terminals are recorded a, i, u, o and e, 
except when long and accented. 


Ursuta H. McConnet. 


ADDENDA 
CORRECTIONS TO PRE-PUBLISHED ARTICLES ON KINSHIP IN OCEANIA 


VoL. IV, Nos. 2 AND 3 (1934) 
L. 4. Wik-ndatara (Wik-kalkan). 
P. 340, 1. 6. “as also in the Wtk-natara use of.” 

1. 11. “ The Wtk-nantyara . . . identify a man’s son’s child and a woman’s 
daughter’s child, indicating a close link between father’s father 
and mother’s mother in the grandparents’ generation: the Wik- 
kalkan do not distinguish between f.o. and y. sister, but have a 
common term for f.f. and m.m.” 


P. 341, 1. 32. “‘ her husband’s ‘ sister’s’ son.” 
P. 342, l. 1. “ (motya=m.br.d., danta=given).” 
P. 343, l. 31. “a full-blood P9.LA.” 

| 
P. 347, diagram. w.br. Ego = wife sister 
P. 360, 32. “of,” nat “or.” 
P. 351, l. 33. “ (mattia), i.e. grandparents to...” 


1. 35. “at one time claimed them... . by carrying.” 
1. 31. ‘“‘ system (as elsewhere) ignores real age differences other than those 
formally necessary.” 
P. 352, 1. 1. “junior” sororate, levirate and marriage rules.” 


l. 22. “ father-in-law’s.”’ 
l. 34. ‘‘ (a man’s sons-in-law and sister’s sons and a woman’s own and 
sister’s son) ;”’ 
1. 34. ‘“‘ husband’s son’s son and sister’s son’s son.” 
P. 353, l. rz. ‘‘ clan brother’s daughter and woman’s son- and d.-in-law.” 


” 


P. 354, 1. 5. “remember,” not “ remembered.” 


l. 27. “‘ to,” not “ the.” 
P. 355, l. 5. “‘ accordingly be subsumed.” 
Plate IB. (wunta—pa.’am) feather-fan. 
GG 


| 
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Plate III. U-.tyanam (initiation) ceremony: Aurukun Mission. 
P. 357. Wztk-ndtara (last names in column should read) : 


DANAMPANA 
yatampana. 

P. 358. Wik-ndtara Wtk-natanya 
DANENDAN PINYATA 
yanendana (Incomplete) 
mu.kata 
(Incomplete) 

TA.KA TA.KA 
ta.ka ta.ka 

(Incomplete) 

po.liya po.liya 
(Incomplete) (Incomplete) 

P. 359. MOIRA MOIRA 
yatyepan yavyepan 


P. 362. Diagram I. 
a.mya (three places) 
ghost 
Diagram II. mai umpiya 
yu.fam min walkol.an 
bird bone fish 


Diagram III. 
ko.’ayka (not capital letters). 
(single) 
dlérika (twice) 
leech 
Diagram IV. William’s NAITIA (capital letters). 
“His father’s father’s sister’s son ‘ Charlie.’ ” 


VoL. X, No. 4 
67, 1. 10. Bulwandyi (capital B). 
64, 1. 18. “the former’s (not latter’s) use of separate...” 
l. 20. “reflects f.sis.d. marriage.” 
65, 1. 6. “‘ Classificatory ” (not “ classification ’’). 
. 430. Omit lines 17-19. 
1. 28, “ age-spiral,’’ Note 45. Omit lines 28-29. 
P. 439, 1. 11. ‘‘ mother’s brother’s d.” 
1. 1. “ Terms in inverted commas” (not “ italics ’’), etc. 
P. 440, § 4 (a) “and this man’s ‘ y.sister’ (ku.f) from KA.LA (‘ m.y.br.’) etc.” 
(c) “and this ‘ o.br.’ gives his sister to Ego’s ‘ sis.hus.f.f.y.br.’ ” 
442. (j) po.laya. 
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P. 443. Note-—Vide Diagram 1, Vol. XXI, No. 1, “ Junior Marriage Systems of 


Cape York Peninsula.” 


P. 444. Omit lines 10-13. 


ll. 30-39. Read “I gathered that the Wikmunkan also regard Ego’s 


motya (m.o.br.d.) as ‘ cousin-mother ’ (ka.fa.kdlana) ; and that. . . 
as follows : ‘ A man of an older line on the father’s side (‘ f.o.br.son ’) 
marries Ego’s taboo cross-cousin motya (c.mother) on the mother’s 
side and becomes ALMA or ‘ PINYA’ (‘ f.0.br.’): Ego’s w.br. 
gives his d. to ALMA’s son ‘ YAP.O’ and in exchange a man of an 
older generation in a younger line on the mother’s side gets ‘ ya.’a’ 
(‘ o.sis.’) ie. a woman of a younger generation in an older line on the 
father’s side. In the Wikmunkan system, this is equivalent to 
saying that Ego gives his taboo cross-cousin to his ‘ f.o.br.son,’ 
whose sister yaép.a (<kdmi) may be given in exchange to Ego’s 
NAITYI (m.f.y.br.) in a younger line on the mother’s side and who 
may be ‘ sis.hus.f.f.y.br.’ and of the same clan as Ego’s sister’s d. 
Similarly, Ego’s ‘o.sissson’ TUWA marries neyka or pinyaya 
(Ego’s ‘ br.d.’), a woman of his own generation in a younger line, 
and in exchange ‘o.sis.’ may give her d. (twwa) to Ego’s ‘ f.y.br.’ 
PI.PA (e.g. m.m.y.br.son), and tuwa<ka.fa. The system is an 
exchange between different generations of two intermarrying 
families.” 


P. 445. Omit Diagram 3A. 


P. 447. 


Diagram 3 (not 3B). 


P. 448, ll. 15-17. ““NEDKA ... cannot marry Ego’s ka.ta (m.y.sis.) but his 


P. 1 


sister neyka (o.br.d.) marries KA.LA (‘m.y.br.’), and becomes 
Ego’s pinya.” 


Omit lines 21-23. 
ll. 23-25. ‘“‘ Ego’s ‘o.br.d.’ neyka is thus to be identified with ‘ f.y.sis.’ 


(pinya) and Ego’s ‘f.o.sis.’ (pinya) with Ego’s w.m.m.m.y.sis. 
(<mneyka or pinya) in a younger line.” 

“and their wives, and from ndttyawatyauwa (w.m.m.o.sis.) and 
from the mother etc.” 

“ Ego’s ‘ f.o.sis.’ (pimya) . . . and may be of Ego’s clan etc.” 


P. 453, § Sister-and-brother exchange. |. 10: “‘ Clan B.” 


1. 6. 
tc. 


L’HOMME : AND SYDNEY 
By A. P. ELKIN 


A New Publication. 

The appearance of a new serial publication of high standard in the field of 
Anthropology will always be heartily welcomed, even though it means more to buy 
and more to read. The welcome in this case is especially sincere not only because 
L’Homme will provide another avenue for presenting, and learning about, the results 
of sound research, but also because it is a symbol that French ethnographers and 
ethnologists will contribute to our knowledge of the problems arising from the contact 
of peoples and cultures, and to sound native administration. These problems are 
aspects of the continuing phenomenon of social and cultural change, the conditions 
and laws of which are a perpetual challenge to both theory and practice. Those 
laws, those conditions, those efficient causes we must seek, both to satisfy our craving 
for understanding, for system, and for order in variety, as well as to reduce to a 
minimum the obstacles to the “ good life ’’ as the various peoples of the world see 
this from generation to generation. At the very least, this latter aim implies that 
anthropology will seek to provide administrations in native territories with that 
knowledge which will enable them to guide the development of “‘ primitive ” peoples 
towards civilization without the destructive consequences which have hitherto been 
all too frequent. 

Such seems to be the high purpose of the new publication, as expressed by the 
Editor, Dr. C. Lévi-Strauss, Musée de l’Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16°, who 
is also Director of Studies at “ l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” L’Homme is published 
by “l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 6¢ Section: Sciences economiques et 
sociales.”’ It will consist of series made up of separate publications, each a mono- 
graph, or a group of articles centred on a common subject, or a collection of notes, 
critiques and reviews. Each series will run to 500 pages, and so constitute a volume. 
Monographs, other than the first in each series, will have two paginations, that of 
the series or volume, and also its own separate numbering. 

The scope covers ethnology (social and cultural anthropology in Great Britain 
and America), geography and linguistics. This three-fold coverage is explained 
by the fact that various types of research which are regarded outside France as 
ethnological and anthropological, are widely pursued in that country by geographers 
and linguists. Their view is that “neither the earth nor language can be studied 
independently of the social forms which mould them.” 

This close tie-up of the disciplines of human geography, linguistics and of 
sociology is very important, and to ignore it is to lose both in depth and breadth. 
Man’s life consists in adjustment to his environment which is geographical, human 
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and traditional ; it is of the earth, earthy ; it is a continuing arrangement between 
men in social groups ; and it is a cultural process of which language is the indispens- 
able medium. 

Geography and linguistics, of course, for certain purposes can be pursued as 
independent disciplines ; and as Dr. Lévi-Strauss says, following Durkheim, social 
phenomena constitute a class of phenomena subject to their own laws. But he also 
holds that if human and economic geography and linguistics be combined with 
ethnology ‘‘ which occupies an intermediate position between these two disciplines,” 
we can be sure that no aspect of the human and social problem will be overlooked. 

Certainly every ethnographical field worker must study the language of the 
people with whom he is concerned, not only as an ethnographical tool, but also as 
an integral part of that people’s geographical and historical milieu, and as the 
symbolic system of their thought and life. But this implies that the meaning of 
the verbal symbols are found in the culture, just as they influence it. Further, 
the ethnographer must describe and analyse the adaptation of the people to their 
geographical environment, for this is reflected in the social structure and primary 
economic activity, which apart from the environment, remain but forms, without 
function. For such reasons, we welcome the combination of ethnology, geography 
and linguistics in L’Homme. 


Aboriginal Women. 


At the time when Dr. Lévi-Strauss wrote about this new venture and suggested 
that manuscripts from abroad might be considered, I had just finished reading the 
thesis presented by Mrs. Catherine Berndt as part of the work required for the 
Honours M.A. in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. Entitled Women’s 
Changing Ceremonies in Northern Australia, it was based on field work carried out 
by her in a west-central region of the Northern Territory of Australia. It was 
original work, clearly presented, and done by one of the very few persons competent 
in the field. 

Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, C. Strehlow and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in earlier 
days, and, since the establishment of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Sydney in 1926, W. L. Warner, R. Piddington, C. W. M. Hart, W. E. H. 
Stanner, D. Thomson, L. Sharp, A. Capell, A. Lommel, T. G. H. Strehlow, R. M. 
Berndt and myself, have carried out field work in social anthropology in Aboriginal 
communities. All males, we confined ourselves to the study of Aboriginal society, 
religion and thought as presented by the men. The life and thought of the women 
have been to us a closed book, even though we might take down genealogies from 
them and witness some of their activities and behaviour. There was and is a barrier 
which the male field worker does not pass, and, for my part, does not attempt to 
pass. In part it has to do with the distinction of the sacred and the profane, though 
this is not to be completely equated to the terms male and female respectively. 
In part it arises from an accepted wider dichotomy of ‘‘ man’s business” and 
““woman’s business.” In some cases, the man being questioned, might well know 
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the answer, but he advises you to ask the women, for it is ‘‘ woman’s business.” 
In such cases, I usually do not ask the women, for if it is against tradition for men 
to discuss ‘‘ woman’s business,” then I as a male being somewhat identified with 
the men, decide to confine myself to ‘‘ man’s business.’’ The same situation may 
arise when working with women on some neutral subject such as kinship or food- 
gathering. An aspect arises, about which the investigator is advised to consult the 
men, and he does so. The women might know quite a lot about matters which are 
properly men’s affairs ; and vice versa; there is nothing wrong about that ; but to 
talk openly and discuss such matters is a very different thing. 

It was because of my experience in this regard in my early field work in 1927-1928 
and 1930, and also because of my realization that Aboriginal women in at least some 
tribes had ceremonies from which men were debarred, that from the time of my 
appointment as head of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney, in 1933, I have 
looked for women workers who would specialize in this aspect of Aboriginal field 
work. Mrs. Langloh Parker in The Euahlayi Tribe had given a useful, though 
incomplete, picture of Aboriginal life and belief from the women’s point of view, for 
her information came mainly from the women working at her husband’s cattle 
station homestead. 

But the first systematic study of Aboriginal woman was made by Dr. Geza 
Réheim amongst the Aranda and Luritja near Hermannsburg Mission in Central 
Australia in 1929. He certainly broke through the sex barrier, possibly because of 
the helpful presence of Mrs. Réheim, and obtained women informants who gave him 
ritual songs and dreams and phantasies.!_ This provided a very enlightening preview 
of at least part of the field of research. 

In spite, however, of Dr. Réheim’s results, I was still convinced that this research 
should be carried out mainly by women workers, who could “ identify ’”’ themselves 
with the native women. Therefore in a Presidential Address to the Anthropology 
Section of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Melbourne, January 1935) I urged that trained women anthropologists 
in the field ‘‘ should work consistently through the native women, not to find out 
what a male worker can ascertain better through the men, but to get a real under- 
standing of childhood, motherhood, the family, and women’s place in society.” 
There were also particular problems on which light could be thrown in this way, 
such as: “ the spirit children beliefs, the relation of sexual intercourse to conception, 
aspects of dream totemism, the exchange and lending of wives, and the marriage of 
young girls to old men.” 

Already Miss (later Dr.) Phyllis Kaberry had begun research amongst the 
women, on the basis of my earlier survey amongst the men, at the Forrest River 
and in East Kimberley, with the results that were finally presented in her book, 
Aboriginal Women, Sacred and Profane. 1 therefore concluded this section of the 


1G. Roheim, ‘“‘ Women and their Life in Central Australia,’ Jnl. Royal Anthropological 
Inst., Vol. LXIII, 1933, pp. 207-265. 
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address by hoping ‘“‘ that other women workers will be enthused to do similar work, 
and to do so thoroughly on the basis of a knowledge of the language of the tribe 
being studied.’’? 

Several years were to pass before my hope was realized. Then in 1941 Mrs. 
Berndt and her husband, R. M. Berndt, who had both completed the class work 
required for the Diploma in Anthropology, went, under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council, to build on work begun by myself during six months in 
1930 in the western desert of South Australia, and where Mr. Berndt had already 
had some experience. Mrs. Berndt concentrated on the language and the women. 
The result of their combined six months’ work was A Preliminary Report of Field 
Work in the Ooldea Region, Western South Australia, of 343 pages, published in 
Oceania, 1942-1945, and as a bound reprint. This established Mr. and Mrs. Berndt 
as the ideal field work pair and Mrs. Berndt as one who would make outstanding 
contributions to our understanding of women in Aboriginal society. Field work 
followed amongst mixed-bloods in South Australia and then amongst much contacted 
Aborigines in the central north of that State. This was followed by the opportunity 
given me to place Mr. and Mrs. Berndt in a position in which they could study the 
culture-contact position in a certain large pastoral area in west-central Northern 
Territory. The main aim of this project, in which they were engaged for almost two 
years (August 1944 to March 1946) was to analyse the factors making for the depopu- 
lation of the tribes in the area, and to make suggestions for their maintenance and 
increase, thus ensuring a supply of pastoral employees in the future and also the 
well-being of the Aborigines. This work was thoroughly done, but unfortunately, 
the pastoral company was impatient of what had to be a long-range plan, and was 
interested mainly in obtaining or “ recruiting ’’ natives from the desert region to 
take the place of the tribes who had nearly died out as a result of the pastoral 
occupation of the country. Fortunately, the Government has stepped in and laid 
down regulations governing the conditions of native employment in the pastoral 
industry in the Northern Territory, which, supervised by specially trained patrol 
officers, will do much to arrest this depopulation. Increased medical supervision, 
the institution of Government Stations for Aborigines, and the inauguration of 
schools for full-blood children in the contact regions to be directed by the Common- 
wealth Office of Education, are other measures designed for this end and also to 
assist in the welfare and progress of the Aborigines. The results of anthropological 
research are used in the planning of these measures, and I have been closely associated 
with the ‘‘ new order.” 


” 


2 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Anthropology in Australia, Past and Present,’’ Report on the Twenty-second 
Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 1935, 
pp. 197-8. In the above I am not underestimating the value of research done by women anthrop- 
ologists who choose to specialize in kinship, social organization and totemism, though they will 
inevitably be handicapped in prosecuting their inquiries into some aspects of the situation, in 
spite of the men apparently thinking of them not so much as women but as “‘ another kind.” 
Miss Ursula McConnel, however, has been most successful in this sphere of research, and received 
unstinted collaboration of male informants. She has concentrated on a limited region of Cape 
York Peninsula, which she got to know well, and where there had been considerable culture 
contact. She made a valuable study of the language, and through it, of the mythology. 
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It was during this period of research that Mrs. Berndt made the field study 
which she used in the M.A. thesis, now published as the first number in the new 
series, L’Homme. Since that time she and her husband have gone on to study the 
Aborigines in the army compounds at the end of the war, and the problems of 
readjustment. Then at my request they proceeded to make an intensive study of 
the social and cultural anthropology and the linguistics of northern Arnhem Land, 
to be complementary to my own work in the southern part of that region, Mr. Berndt 
concentrating on the religious ritual and belief of the men, and she on the women. 
As a result these two anthropologists, working as a pair, are, in my opinion, the 
most efficient and successful field workers that have yet laboured in the Australian 
region. The fact that they are man and wife, with a common devotion to their 
work, as well as skill and an approach which the Aborigines appreciate, has had much 
to do with their success. 

I appreciate, and agree with, Dr. Lévi-Strauss’ commendation of Mrs. Berndt’s 
contribution in this Monograph, to both theory and method. It is an important 
piece of Australian research, even though it is only a small part of what she and her 
husband did during that period. It is a frank study of culture-contact, and of 
European and Aboriginal contact in this pastoral area, for the facts of which I can 
vouch. It shows, too, how station life affects the women’s ceremonial life, and will 
continue to do so. Moreover, one tendency of this change is to empty the women’s 
ceremonies of their primary religious significance, and to turn them into magical 
rites performed for the realization of individual objectives, mostly erotic. 


The Women’s Tjarada. 

Mrs. Berndt’s record and discussion of the women’s Tjarada is of special interest 
because in August 1949, I recorded on the magnetic wire and later transferred to 
discs, two long series of Women’s Tjarada in southern Arnhem Land. They were 
sung in the early evening, but not danced then. At the same time as they were 
being sung and recorded on the wire, Dr. Capell wrote down for me as much of the 
text as we could “ decipher,’ and that was most of it. Next day a full-blood woman, 
long the wife of a white man, helped me with the translation. The general principle 
of these Tjaranda series was the same as in those recorded by Mrs. Berndt, 600 miles 
and more away ; the background of Muya-Muya mythology ; the erotic significance ; 
the use of ‘‘ culture-contact ’’ terms ; and even some of the same words. The women 
also allowed the elderly photographer of the expedition to take a coloured film 
of the dancing, the only member of the party to see this. They performed it in the 
first place, for the purpose, but they became so wrapped up in the Tjarada that the 


photographer thought they would never stop. This is an invaluable record of the 
women’s secret life. 


Sydney and the French Sociological School. 

Finally, I express my appreciation of Dr. Lévi-Strauss’ kind references to 
Australia, to the Sydney Department of Anthropology, and to Oceania. In com- 
menting on the fact that the first number in a new French publication is in a foreign 
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language, he refers to the creative réle played by Australian research in relation to 
the founders of the French sociological school, and to the inspiration given to 
ethnography in Australia itself, as well as in other regions, by E. Durkheim’s 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. The first occupant of the Chair of 
Anthropology at Sydney, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, has ever been an exponent of 
Durkheim, and one of the first of the newer team of field workers, W. L. Warner, 
wrote his great book, A Black Civilization, very largely as an exposition of Durkheim. 
For my part, coming to Anthropology through history and philosophy, I came 
“ with ’’ Durkheim, and while omitting no approach which will help them understand 
society and culture, all students at Sydney in their senior years come to know him 
through The Elementary Forms, The Division of Labour, Suicide, and the Rules of 
Sociological Method. Whether their future interest lies in research in civilized or in 
primitive society, they cannot afford not to be familiar with the approach and the 
analyses of the French sociological school. I therefore appreciate very much that 
Dr. Lévi-Strauss should regard the publication of Mrs. Berndt’s thesis as the first 
number in L’Homme as a witness and strengthening of the solidarity between the 
‘‘ Australian ethnographical school ’’ and the successors of Durkheim in France. 

Moreover, that solidarity must be not merely one of method or of scientific 
“enjoyment ”’ ; it must consist too, in the application of the results of sound methods 
of research to the problems of human relationships. We are in a period of convulsive 
culture contact, in which social structures and political organizations crumble, and 
ideas become loosed from their moorings. If confusion for generations is not to be 
the fate of man, he must seek, grasp and apply the laws of social cohesion, of cultural 
change, and of the contact of peoples and cultures of different environments and 
configurations. With Dr. Lévi-Strauss I repeat: ‘‘le XXI® siécle sera le siécle 
des sciences sociales, ou ne sera pas.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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MAHAU’S ACCOUNT OF THE DIGGING UP OF THE ATUA WHENGA 
By W. J. PHILLIPPs | 


IN searching among old files, the newly established National Archives Section of the 
New Zealand Department of Internal Affairs found this account, of which I have 
been supplied with a copy. 


The tale by Mahau is an account of a regular and collective rite to nullify the 
tapu on a single small object, and to overcome something which perhaps constituted 
a challenge to the tribe or was a constant source of irritation to the leaders. The 
people had in general accepted Christianity, so any concerted effort must include 
the new power of words from the Bible to replace or add to ancient karakia. It is 
also possible that the old priests (tohunga) who knew the ancient ritual had even 
then died. 

In the 1860’s, Lieutenant Bates, a British Army Officer, who was also an 
interpreter, wrote the tale which follows. This officer was stationed in Taranaki ; 
so we may infer that the participants in the affair were Taranaki people, particularly 
as many of them claim descent from the Tokomaru canoe. In earlier days before 
the advent of the pakeha, it was customary for the chiefly or priestly class to handle 
matters relating to tapu in their own particular way by means of whakau rites, 
incantations, ceremonies and sometimes offerings to the gods. 


A tapu object was a thing to be avoided at all costs, and the general populace 
dared not infringe tapu in any degree whatever. 

But as the tale proceeds we note how the potency of the tapu clings—a child 
dies, and the father places the deity in a Maori oven to reduce its power, and what 
greater tapu-destroying vehicle could there be than an oven through which the food 
of the tribe has passed over a long period ? 

The name of the atwa is Whenga ; it was brought from Hawaiki in the canoe 
Tokomaru. 

What took place when it was taken up from the sacred place (wahi tapu) in 
which it had been lying was as follows: When the people from the surrounding 
country had assembled, one hundred men each carrying a Bible walked in procession 
to the place where the sacred stone was known to be hidden. As they walked they 
read out of the Epistle to the Hebrews that chapter in which it is said that “ Ko 
te wahi tapu hoki he mea hanga i te ao.” On arriving at the waht tapu the men knelt 
down and prayed and then commenced their search for the stone, which they soon 
found. It was wrapped up in aka (a vine) which had taken root and sprouted. 
Near the stone was its guardian, a lizard, called Miti toto. On seeing the men the 
ngarara fled. They then prayed, and sang a hymn, on the conclusion of which the 
god was carried to a place where a fire had been prepared of all the sacred posts from 
the neighbourhood, the atua was set down by the fire, and all the men and women 
shouted aloud: ‘“‘ Haere mai e koro! haere mai! haere mai i runga 1 ie tikanga o 
Thu Karaiti!’’ Now there were four hundred women present, four hundred men 
and two hundred children. At the same moment guns were discharged, and the 
wailing sounds of a ¢angi burst forth. On the conclusion of the ¢angi they read out 
another karakia from the Bible, and, the fire being lighted, the sacred post called 
Whakatopea was pulled up and another sacred post Tikimaru set up. 
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This is the karakia that was used when the hole was dug to set up the sacred 
post Tikimaru : 


Keri te ma Tikimaru, E urute ipu te toi 
Ka kert Kiraro Tikimaru, Tipu te toia a-a-a 
Tikimaru E, Tikimaru E ! Keria Kiraro take 
He aha kei runga? He whetu, Me a-a tipuranga 
He aha kei runga? He marama, A te toi ka kent Kiraro. 


He tauhanga he toa kaitana. 


The sacred stone, still enclosed in its box, was then laid on the ground and the 
aka which enveloped it cut with an axe, the sacred stone was taken out and laid by 
the side of the fire, while the box was placed upon the fire, which was a large fierce 
fire, and when the box had been burnt by fire, then potatoes were spread over it as 
it lay in the embers, and when the potatoes were cooked, they were taken off, the 
dirt was shaken off their skins, and they were divided amongst the tribes present 
at the ceremony. Now the men who destroyed in this manner the tapu of the deity 
were Tipene, Enoka, Paora Whakauri, and Te Whata te riri. I Mahau was at sea 
fishing. The next thing was for the assembly to select a man to take possession of 
the atua, and the choice of the multitude fell upon Mahau as being the descendant 
of the former guardian of the deity, he, Mahau, being son of Ngata. The deity 
was then taken possession of by Mahau, and shortly afterwards a son of his, finding 
the atwa in the house, gnawed it, and broke one of its ears off, and the deity was 
angry, and so the boy, Mahau’s son, died, on which Mahau placed the god on an oven 
in order to lessen its power. 


W. J. PHILLIPPs. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt came back to Sydney at the end of May after a six 
months’ return visit to Oenpelli in western Arnhem Land. There they carried out 
further research into linguistics, social organization and ritual life. They are now 
in Sydney writing up field material. This work was done under a Commonwealth 
Research Grant from the University of Sydney. 

Dr. J. Falkenburg, Curator of the University Museum, Oslo, and lecturer in 
Anthropology, came to Australia at the beginning of the year and spent first term 
studying the anthropology of the Australian Aborigines at the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney. He then went with his wife for six months’ 
field work to the Port Keats region, south of Darwin. In this area Dr. Falkenburg 
built on work done many years previously by Dr. Stanner. His work is comple- 
mentary to that carried out by Professor Elkin amongst the Wagaitj, north of the 
Daly River. Dr. and Mrs. Falkenberg will return to Norway in January, 1951. 

At the invitation of the South Pacific Commission, Dr. Capell and Professor 
Elkin prepared reports respectively on the linguistics and social anthropology of 
the whole New Guinea-Melanesia region. This included a survey of research done 
and known, together with plans of research which would have a bearing on the 
development of the peoples of the islands. These reports were presented in August. 

Dr. C. Belshaw, after spending some months at the eastern tip of Papua, has 
now settled at Hanuabada, Port Moresby, where he is doing research into the economic 
and social condition of the villagers. Dr. Belshaw’s research is being carried out 
under the auspices of the Australian National University. 

Dr. K. E. Read, working under the same auspices, has begun his research in a 
village near Goroka, Central Highlands of New Guinea. 

Mr. A. Mayer, who is also sponsored by the National University, has settled at 
Ba in Fiji. Mr. Mayer recently completed a study of the Nairs of southern India and 
is now working with the Fijian Indians. 

Mr. Peter Lawrence completed his term of field work in a hill village near 
Madang, New Guinea, and is now back at Cambridge. 

Miss Marie Reay, lecturer at the School of Pacific Administration, Mosman, 
has gone to Higaturu for a short term of field work, to be followed, it is hoped, by 
other visits. Her work will lie amongst the Orokaiva. 

Dr. W. E. Stanner has taken up a Readership in the Comparative Study of 
Institutions in the National University, Canberra, where he began residence in 
November. 

The first Pan-Indian Ocean Science Congress is being held in Bangalore in 
southern India in January, 1951. The Australian delegation, which includes one 
social scientist, Professor A. P. Elkin, has been arranged by the Australian National 
Research Council and made possible by a grant from the Commonwealth Government. 

Sir Frank Burnet, Director of the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of Medical 
Research, Melbourne, is anxious to obtain any information on first records of polio- 
myelitis in isolated communities, particularly in the Pacific region. Information is 
available in regard to epidemics in Guam (1899), Nauru (1910), Solomon Islands and 
New Guinea (1929) and Samoa (1936). In all these the main incidence was on adults 
rather than on children, and the evidence of other outbreaks would probably take 
the form of reports of young adults becoming suddenly paralysed. It would be of 
particular interest to know whether any evidence of poliomyelitis outbreaks in Pacific 
islands prior to 1890 can be traced. 
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Sir Hubert Murray of Papua. By Lewis Lett. Collins, London, 1949. Pp. 317. 
25/-. 

A book on the life of Sir Hubert Murray of Papua was inevitable—inevitable 
because Sir Hubert Murray had spent over thirty years working out and implementing 
a policy to develop a territory in which the interests of three hundred thousand 
natives and of a small number of European settlers had to be advanced ; it was also 
inevitable because he made a marked impact on the world’s ideas regarding colonial 
administration. The very fact that one man maintained this position for so long and 
received the plaudits of those in the best position to know, implied that he must 
have developed some principles of native and colonial administration which we should 
endeavour to delineate and to understand. If the Papuan system had resulted 
in confusion and stagnation, the opposition which did prevail in some quarters from 
time to time, together with this hypothetically unsatisfactory state of the Territory, 
would have led to a very considerable shortening of his period of administration. 
It is therefore essential that we should get to know more about the man and his 
method of rule. 

Mr. Lett’s book is the first attempt to meet this situation, and is welcome. 
It gives many details of Hubert Murray’s background and personal life from childhood 
and schooling through University and an early legal career to his appointment 
as Judge in Papua, then Acting Administrator, and finally Lieutenant-Governor. 
From this point onwards the story is given in chronological order. We are given, 
as it were, samples of Sir Hubert Murray’s administrative acts, decisions and 
experiences together with instances of his personal life for most of the years of his 
long reign in Papua. We see him on patrol, on work of peaceful pacification of 
war-like tribes ; we see him in court or dealing with employers, be they planters or 
miners ; and we see him subjected to much unfounded criticism and also handicapped 
by lack of practical and adequate financial support from the Australian Government. 
All through Hubert Murray, in spite of disappointments, worked with the help of a 
staff, small in numbers but great in devotion, for the natives’ progress along the road 
to civilization and economic self dependency. At the same time, he lost no oppor- 
tunity to encourage and assist white enterprise, for he believed that the interests of 
the two races were complementary. 

Mr. Lett has written a useful book, though not a great book. The chronological 
method gives the impression over-much of events and incidents being strung together 
with no particular theme being worked out, although, of course, Hubert Murray and 
his ideals and sense of duty are there all the time. This method, too, has led to a 
good deal of repetition. We hear rather often of the superstition of the native 
peoples, of the worries caused by Mr. S. Smith and by local criticism, of his personal 
loneliness, of the continued fascination of the work, of his sympathy for the underdog, 
and of his being ‘‘ troubled ’’ by New Guinea methods. If each of these matters 
could have been dealt with satisfactorily in a section of its own, and done with, the 
total result might have been better. 

Moreover, Mr. Lett is likely to give the impression that either he or Sir Hubert 
Murray was over-critical of New Guinea. This could arise from the cumulative 
effect of the several repetitions regarding the latter Territory. Sir Hubert was of 
course critical of the method of administration inherited from the German period 
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and felt that too many of its features had been carried on. He was, however, 
hopeful that in the first instance the administration of New Guinea might have been 
incorporated in that of Papua so that he could have changed that policy along the 
lines more in keeping with what had been worked out in Papua. This was still his 
view in 1925 though he pointed out that it would be much more difficult to 
amalgamate the Territories then than it would have been several years earlier. 
However, the Territories were not amalgamated and when the issue was raised 
years later he was opposed to it. In his opinion the motive for amalgamation was 
no longer simplification of administration or the finding of another capital to replace 
Rabaul, but arose from an attitude on the part of certain groups who hoped to gain 
access to what they regarded as a Papuan labour pool. It is possible that Sir Hubert 
Murray, and more particularly Mr. Lett, were not fully appreciative of the good 
work and aims of a growing band of younger officers in New Guinea, men who 
endeavoured to carry out the spirit of the mandate in spite of the attitudes inherited 
from earlier days and of the difficulties of implementation of the patent policy. 

Mr. Lett refers several times to Sir Hubert Murray’s worry about his successor, 
a worry which prevented him from retiring. This is correct. He feared that the 
appointment would be given to someone as a political reward instead of on the score 
of fitness for, and experience in, the administration of such a territory as Papua. 
When criticisms are made that he hung on to his position far too long, this very real 
and well-grounded fear should be borne in mind. Moreover, he kept his grip of the 
administration and his personal touch with all parts of the territory right to the end. 
In addition, his officers and also the great bulk of the white residents as well as of the 
natives had by then become so imbued with his policy that the administration could 
run along smoothly towards its goal of an educated, economically self-dependent 
native people, working in co-operation with the planters, miners and business people. 
Nor was this merely a visionary goal, for it was solidly based on mutual respect 
between the groups of personalities involved, administrative officers, white residents 
and native peoples—Papuans all. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Die Eingeborenen Australiens. By Walter Mannzen. Gebriider Weiss Verlag, 
Berlin, 1949. Pp. 260. 


The importance of this book lies neither in its size nor in its appearance, although 
there is much material in its 260 pages the notes alone occupying the last 90 pages. 
It is, however, significant because of its approach to the study of the Aborigines of 
Australia from the Marxist point of view. According as the reader shares this 
viewpoint or not, so is his judgment on the book likely to be. It is very unlikely 
that it will convert him! The earlier part is heavily documented from Marx and 
Engels and other Communist writers—and Marx is always a trial to the foreigner 
to read in the original! Note 24 to Chapter I alone takes nearly two pages of very 
small print. 

The author is concerned with three aspects of native life, ‘‘ Industry, Society 
and Law,” and no other gets any full treatment, because from the particular viewpoint 
taken no other is fundamental. These three subjects he treats in eleven chapters. 
Some of the chapter headings are enough to make the approach clear: ‘‘ Becoming 
Man and the Primal Horde ”’ (Ch. 2), ‘‘ The Social and Juridical Supremacy of the 
Men over the Women ” (Ch. 6), ‘‘ The Social and Juridical Supremacy of the Old 
Men ”’ (Ch. 7). 


The reader cannot but be struck by the long bibliography of 13 pages—a reminder 
that the work is theoretical study, and not based on field work or personal experience. 
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But the writer does not seem to discriminate between the permanent values of the 
various sources. This is almost inevitable where there is no personal knowledge 
behind a work. Many of his arguments are based on view-points no longer held by 
responsible students who have studied the peoples im situ, and numbers of his 
references are to such purely theoretical works as e.g. Somlo’s Die Giiterverkehr in 
der Urgesellschaft (Brussels, 1909). In such cases a writer is at the mercy of his 
author’s errors. 

Dr. Mannzen accepts the normal Marxist Communist outline of human develop- 
ment, viz., primitive promiscuity, group marriage and then pairing-marriage. He 
has much to say about the “ punalua family ” and much about “ group marriage.” 
It is perhaps wise to remember a remark of Professor Elkin on this subject (Oceania, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 77): ‘‘the discussion of group-marriage in Australia, which 
occupied so much anthropological energy twenty years ago ”’ (a pertinent though not 
intended reference to the age of some of the authorities whom Dr. Mannzen uses), 
“ probably turns to some extent on the definition of marriage.”” The whole page 
should be read parallel with remarks of Mannzen on his page I12. 

Mannzen traces a large number of usages to the grab for privilege on the part 
of the old men. Regarding the religious aspect of aboriginal life as alien to his main 
purpose, he treats it chiefly in the last chapter, which is headed ‘‘ Appendix.’’ Such 
treatment, however, is possible only by a very unfair twisting of the evidence, 
caused by a fundamental postulate that it is only the material existence which 
really counts. If one feature stands out in Australian aboriginal life, it is its 
essentially spiritual background. The outstanding phenomenon of Australian 
religion is totemism, and it is impossible to treat totemism as cavalierly as Dr. 
Mannzen does and still keep proportions correct. 

Totemism Dr. Mannzen regards as “‘ at core an economic institution for the 
control of production and distribution of the means of life, ensured by means of real 
and magic-automatic ‘ penalties ’.’”” He adds: ‘‘ On this has been built a whole 
system of ideologies (e.g. the relationship of totem-object and the totemites and a 
special kind of conception doctrine), which are less important for our task. So, 
too, the myths interest us less here. Only their sociological content could be of 
value to us”’ (p. 21). This, of course, is quite in line with the doctrine of historical 
materialism which is basic to the book. It is in line with the treatment of Paul 
Robeson’s singing of Negro spirituals in Russia and the interpretation placed upon 
them as conveying entirely social meanings under religious symbols. Yet: many 
readers will find this a very unsatisfactory viewpoint from which to study the 
through-and-through animistic outlook of the Aborigine. According to the author 
practically the whole social organization and religion of the people is part of a great 
conspiracy of the old men to get and maintain privilege in the tribe, with the comforts 
attached to it. All the tabus and the penalties for breaking them are part of this 
conspiracy. There may be some truth in this, but certainly nothing that will carry 
the superstructure Dr. Mannzen builds on it. 

In a note, however (note 5, p. 243), he does quote an opinion of Engels that ail 
ideas of magic and religion are not definitely to be derived from economic origins. 
Yet in his text he does not seem to subscribe to it. Thus he holds that the tabu on 
killing one’s totem arises from the “‘ assurance of the food tabu, and this from the 
thought of care for the members of other totems ’—attributing a wholehearted 
altruism to the ancient Australian. Much more likely is it to have arisen from the 
concept that totem and totemism are one flesh, and one does not murder one’s own 
kin. If he then likes to trace this fact to a materialistic origin, perhaps we might 
say that such a tabu contributed to the survival of the horde, but he does not do 
this. The whole subject of totemism is so vast, and there are so many varieties of 
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totemism, that it is impossible to reduce all to this one materialistic origin. Those 
who know Australian totemism best at first hand are the most reluctant of all to 
offer a definition that will cover every aspect of it. Here again the attempt to write 
a purely theoretical work on the Aborigines is a root cause of error. They are a 
people one simply must know. 

Dr. Mannzen’s type of treatment does not cover the facts without serious 
distortion, even when he is not supporting outmoded opinions of other writers, and 
it allows too much speculations. There is too much “it seems likely that...” 
Considerable sections of the book are pure speculation, based on the demands of a 
Marxist interpretation of human life and history. Hence the book is one to be used 
with the utmost circumspection, with the testing of every point made. There is no 
space in this review to do this in detail: a new book would result. Sometimes a 
suggestion is made that might prove fruitful if further investigated. Thus he does 
bring out—what is rarely done—how close the Australian actually came to developing 
agriculture (p. 40), on which he remarks, “‘ these few statements (from his authorities) 
about an early form of agriculture are of great importance for a genetic treatment, 
yet they give the first indication of the next higher form of life of the lower agriculture 
with all its consequences for the social structure.”” This primitive agriculture he 
attributes to the women and holds that it would “stand under a matriarchal 
organization.” 

A. CAPELL. 


De Bergpapoea’s van Nieuw-Guinea en hun Woongebied. By C. C. F. M. Le Roux. 
Eerste Deel. E. J. Brill, Leiden. Pp. 484. 


This is the first of three volumes, of which the other two are yet tocome. The 
first thing that strikes the reader is the form of book, which is printed on large pages 
of art paper, in large print and profusely and excellently illustrated, with no less 
than 54 plates and a number of line drawings. The Australian price of £6 ros. for 
the three volumes reflects these facts. 


This volume contains 13 chapters, the first dealing with topography, the fourth 
with ethnography and the remainder with material culture. The initial chapter 
gives a résumé of exploration of the interior of Dutch New Guinea. This is a very 
useful historical summary. The only complaint that one can make about it is that 
until the third volume has appeared no use can be made of the extensive bibliography. 
It is apparently the author’s purpose to give a full bibliography at the end of the 
series. One might suggest that it would have been more useful to give it at the 
beginning of the first volume, since constant reference is being made to sources of 
information, but no checking is possible and no more details on a given point can be 
found without such a reference list. 

The area concerned is that of the ‘‘ Central Highlands ”’ of Dutch New Guinea, 
from the Wissel Lakes region eastwards as far as Mt. Carstensz. The story of the 
exploration of this region is given fairly fully. The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with Le Roux’s own explorations, carried out in 1939 under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Holland. The Dem people are the tribe chiefly 
studied. 


Amongst the subjects to which considerable space is given is a blood ceremony 
carried out by numbers of these tribes on the first arrival of newcomers. The space 
given seems rather out of proportion to the real importance of the matter. The 
sharing of food which follows on this is also discussed at some length as to its symbolic 
meaning. A useful section sets out the varieties of penis-gourd characteristic of the 
different parts of Dutch New Guinea, and the diagrams here are useful, as is the 
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chapter on clothing as a whole. Other chapters follow on villages and their structure, 
arts and crafts (e.g. fire-making), means of subsistence, trade and barter (intertribal 
as well as within the tribe) woven work of rope and cane and gardening. A chapter 
on war and weapons closes the book. 

This is a book well worth having, and it is to be hoped that the other two volumes 
will not be long in coming. As this volume is so largely descriptive, it is not possible 
to criticize any general matters of theory which may arise and which must arise 
in the study of the peoples concerned. 

A. CAPELL. 


Papoea’s van Waropen. By Dr. G. J. Held. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1947. Pp. 372, 
with map in back cover. Price, 15 guilders. 


This book is a very important contribution to our knowledge of the Melanesian 
peoples of New Guinea. The Waropen people, to the number of about 6,000, live 
along the eastern shore of Geelvink Bay, Dutch New Guinea. The author was 
originally commissioned for the study by the Dutch Bible Society. Since then he 
has gone into government service and is now on the staff of the University at Djakarta. 
He has published also in the Verhandelingen v.h. Koninghijk Bataviaasch Genootschap 
a Waropen grammar and vocabulary and a collection of folk tales and texts—which 
are rather unfortunately taken for granted in the present work, though not always 
available to readers. 


The book is divided into eight chapters, covering social organization, marriage, 
the saira (ritual for life), munaba (ritual for death), revenge and trade, the sacred and 
the secular, mythology, and material culture. 


The social organization is neither definitely matrilineal nor patrilineal, but both. 
The groups called da are clans only in a loose sense. The exogamous groups are the 
ruma (“houses”’). Villages are divided into da and subdivided into ruma, a name 
applied not only to the actual houses but also to a patrilineal group of relatives. 
These ruma are constantly breaking up and reforming in different groupings. The 
type marriage is with the mother’s brother’s daughter, the rwma being exogamous. 
There is a “ circulating ’’ system of clans, but the sequences are not always complete. 
Rank is of some importance, but it is a matter of influence rather than descent. 
The highest rank, serabawa, is that of the direct descendants of the clan-founder. 
This is rather like the Fijian system. Nowadays the system is somewhat disrupted 
by the appointment of government officials called ‘“‘ village heads,’’ chiefly to collect 
taxes. The affects of this system as applied among the Waropen are similar to those 
found in eastern Melanesia. 

The ritual life falls into two main divisions, called saira and munaba. The 
former includes all rites concerned with the living, and covers eight stages, from the 
seventh month of pregnancy to adolescence. The sativa is said to be “ sung,’”’ the 
munaba ‘‘ danced.”’ The whole series is not used for every child ; Nos. 2 (at birth), 
4 (when the child walks upright) and 6 (when the child is brought back from his first 
long journey) are usually kept, and No. 8 (adolescence) is essential for each individual. 
Family circumstances determine what saiva are to be observed. Certain elements 
are common to all the stages, especially the gathering of leaves for packing the sago 
puddings, which is done in a specially arranged and decorated canoe. Dr. Held 
says, however, that the sense of the sacred is not very highly developed, “‘ only in the 
torch dance did we really notice anything like devotion.’’ There is uncertainty 
about the details of the ritual and many variations init. This suggests disintegration, 
which is Dr. Held’s term for the present-day situation, but in this case it comes 
from internal, not external causes. 
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totemism, that it is impossible to reduce all to this one materialistic origin. Those 
who know Australian totemism best at first hand are the most reluctant of all to 
offer a definition that will cover every aspect of it. Here again the attempt to write 
a purely theoretical work on the Aborigines is a root cause of error. They are a 
people one simply must know. 

Dr. Mannzen’s type of treatment does not cover the facts without serious 
distortion, even when he is not supporting outmoded opinions of other writers, and 
it allows too much speculations. There is too much “ it seems likely that...” 
Considerable sections of the book are pure speculation, based on the demands of a 
Marxist interpretation of human life and history. Hence the book is one to be used 
with the utmost circumspection, with the testing of every point made. There is no 
space in this review to do this in detail: a new book would result. Sometimes a 
suggestion is made that might prove fruitful if further investigated. Thus he does 
bring out—what is rarely done—how close the Australian actually came to developing 
agriculture (p. 40), on which he remarks, “‘ these few statements (from his authorities) 
about an early form of agriculture are of great importance for a genetic treatment, 
yet they give the first indication of the next higher form of life of the lower agriculture 
with all its consequences for the social structure.’” This primitive agriculture he 
attributes to the women and holds that it would “stand under a matriarchal 
organization.” 

A. CAPELL. 


De Bergpapoea’s van Nieuw-Guinea en hun Woongebied. By C. C. F. M. Le Roux. 
Eerste Deel. E. J. Brill, Leiden. Pp. 484. 

This is the first of three volumes, of which the other two are yet tocome. The 
first thing that strikes the reader is the form of book, which is printed on large pages 
of art paper, in large print and profusely and excellently illustrated, with no less 
than 54 plates and a number of line drawings. The Australian price of £6 ros. for 
the three volumes reflects these facts. 


This volume contains 13 chapters, the first dealing with topography, the fourth 
with ethnography and the remainder with material culture. The initial chapter 
gives a résumé of exploration of the interior of Dutch New Guinea. This is a very 
useful historical summary. The only complaint that one can make about it is that 
until the third volume has appeared no use can be made of the extensive bibliography. 
It is apparently the author’s purpose to give a full bibliography at the end of the 
series. One might suggest that it would have been more useful to give it at the 
beginning of the first volume, since constant reference is being made to sources of 
information, but no checking is possible and no more details on a given point can be 
found without such a reference list. 

The area concerned is that of the “‘ Central Highlands ’’ of Dutch New Guinea, 
from the Wissel Lakes region eastwards as far as Mt. Carstensz. The story of the 
exploration of this region is given fairly fully. The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with Le Roux’s own explorations, carried out in 1939 under the auspices of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Holland. The Dem people are the tribe chiefly 
studied. 

Amongst the subjects to which considerable space is given is a blood ceremony 
carried out by numbers of these tribes on the first arrival of newcomers. The space 
given seems rather out of proportion to the real importance of the matter. The 
sharing of food which follows on this is also discussed at some length as to its symbolic 
meaning. A useful section sets out the varieties of penis-gourd characteristic of the 
different parts of Dutch New Guinea, and the diagrams here are useful, as is the 
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chapter on clothing as a whole. Other chapters follow on villages and their structure, 
arts and crafts (e.g. fire-making), means of subsistence, trade and barter (intertribal 
as well as within the tribe) woven work of rope and cane and gardening. A chapter 
on war and weapons closes the book. 

This is a book well worth having, and it is to be hoped that the other two volumes 
will not be long in coming. As this volume is so largely descriptive, it is not possible 
to criticize any general matters of theory which may arise and which must arise 
in the study of the peoples concerned. 

A. CAPELL. 


Papoea’s van Waropen. By Dr. G. J. Held. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1947. Pp. 372, 
with map in back cover. Price, 15 guilders. 


This book is a very important contribution to our knowledge of the Melanesian 
peoples of New Guinea. The Waropen people, to the number of about 6,000, live 
along the eastern shore of Geelvink Bay, Dutch New Guinea. The author was 
originally commissioned for the study by the Dutch Bible Society. Since then he 
has gone into government service and is now on the staff of the University at Djakarta. 
He has published also in the Verhandelingen v.h. Koninglijk Bataviaasch Genootschap 
a Waropen grammar and vocabulary and a collection of folk tales and texts—which 
are rather unfortunately taken for granted in the present work, though not always 
available to readers. 


The book is divided into eight chapters, covering social organization, marriage, 
the satra (ritual for life), munaba (ritual for death), revenge and trade, the sacred and 
the secular, mythology, and material culture. 


The social organization is neither definitely matrilineal nor patrilineal, but both. 
The groups called da are clans only in a loose sense. The exogamous groups are the 
vuma (“houses”’). Villages are divided into da and subdivided into ruma, a name 
applied not only to the actual houses but also to a patrilineal group of relatives. 
These ruma are constantly breaking up and reforming in different groupings. The 
type marriage is with the mother’s brother’s daughter, the ruwma being exogamous. 
There is a “ circulating ’’ system of clans, but the sequences are not always complete. 
Rank is of some importance, but it is a matter of influence rather than descent. 
The highest rank, serabawa, is that of the direct descendants of the clan-founder. 
This is rather like the Fijian system. Nowadays the system is somewhat disrupted 
by the appointment of government officials called ‘‘ village heads,’’ chiefly to collect 
taxes. The affects of this system as applied among the Waropen are similar to those 
found in eastern Melanesia. 

The ritual life falls into two main divisions, called saira and munaba. The 
former includes all rites concerned with the living, and covers eight stages, from the 
seventh month of pregnancy to adolescence. The saira is said to be “‘ sung,”’ the 
munaba ‘‘ danced.”” The whole series is not used for every child ; Nos. 2 (at birth), 
4 (when the child walks upright) and 6 (when the child is brought back from his first 
long journey) are usually kept, and No. 8 (adolescence) is essential for each individual. 
Family circumstances determine what saiva are to be observed. Certain elements 
are common to all the stages, especially the gathering of leaves for packing the sago 
puddings, which is done in a specially arranged and decorated canoe. Dr. Held 
says, however, that the sense of the sacred is not very highly developed, ‘‘ only in the - 
torch dance did we really notice anything like devotion.’’ There is uncertainty 
about the details of the ritual and many variations init. This suggests disintegration, 
which is Dr. Held’s term for the present-day situation, but in this case it comes 
from internal, not external causes. 
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As is usual among primitive peoples, death is ascribed normally to sorcery and 
must be dealt with accordingly. The dead are nowadays buried in prescribed ways. 
Held draws attention to the different conduct of those who actually carry the corpse 
and all others. The latter make a great show of grief, the former put up a display of 
‘“‘ a somewhat nervous gaiety.”” In olden times the body would have been mummified 
over a fire. Then followed a series of munaba dances, with “‘ a singing in a practically 
unknown tongue, even for those who take part, of the mythical material.’’ The 
author gives a number of untranslated texts in this connection. 

The Geelvink Bay peoples of old had a bad reputation for head-hunting and 
slave raids, and Held next proceeds to describe the customs connected with these 
practices. Raids were frequent, and were a clan affair instigated by the clan head, 
who provided the ships and crews. Definite songs and ceremonies were connected 
with the various stages of the raid, finishing with a feast given by the responsible 
chief. The functions of the raid are discussed, including both the opportunity for 
a young man to get glory, and to obtain a head, as an offering to the ancestors, on 
the principle of a part for the whole. There is much general agreement in the theory 
of head-hunting between Waropen and Borneo. Quarrels could be settled by a 
specific peace ceremony, so that a feud need not develop into a vendetta. On such 
occasions it was usual to give a woman of one party for marriage into the other. 
Such peacemaking was called ‘‘ throwing lime.’’ Slaves taken in raids might be 
ransomed, and the hope of getting wealth this way was one of the motives that 
inspired raids. 

The first part of the chapter on “ Sacred and Profane ” deals with the analysis 
of Waropen concepts involved, the rather considerable number of terms used, and 
their uses and differences. A discussion of amulets and sacred objects follows, 
then one on the ghasaiwin, the old women, whose speciality is dealing in the sacred 
order. The connection of the sacred in its purest form with the death-rituals rather 
than with the life-rituals is interesting. There is a special language in which the 
myths are sung, which is practically not understood at the present day. The nature 
and functions of the ghasaiwin are dealt with at considerable length. 


The seventh chapter, on the Myth, brings out first of all the range and nature 
of the sacred songs, and the fact that although the words may not be understood, 
the references and settings are known, so that it is not a matter of unintelligent 
singing of something not understood. In this chapter Dr. Held sets out the chief 
myths necessary for understanding the sacred in Waropen thought, including that 
of the primary incest, the hidden father, initiation, the beginning and end of the 
mythical time, and the return of the mythical time. The last is both interesting and 
important for modern culture contact, providing for that area the logical basis of the 
local equivalents of cargo-cults; the Manseren Manggundi of the Numfor is one 
form of this. The feeling is that the culture heroes were driven away by stupid 
mistakes of men into foreign parts, and that they will one day return. This is 
obviously a rich field for the formation of cults such as those which have come to 
the fore in other parts of the Pacific, and in the west of New Guinea since Held wrote. 


The concluding chapter deals with the material culture of the Waropen. It 
also is rich in useful material, of which only space prevents mention here. Many 
of these objects are illustrated throughout the book both in plates and diagrams. 
The whole book is a valuable contribution and would be worth reissuing in English, 
so that it might gain a wider public. 


A. CAPELL. 
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